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L&M LONG LIGHTS, 
ER IN“TAR” THAN 
LEADING LONGS. 


COMPARE YOUR LONG CIGARETTE 


MG 
TAR" 


L&MLong Lights 8 Tareyton 100s 
Winston Longs 19 Viceroy Super Longs 

Benson & Hedges 100s_ 17 Silva Thins 100s 
Marlboro 100s_ 17 Virginia Slims 

Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 Merit 100s 
Kent Golden Lights 100s 10 Vantage Longs 


_ 
J 


L&M Long Lights. Extra length without 
extra “tar”And the taste of 
100% virgin tobacco. 


Our L&M Long Lights yield only 8mg. “tar”, less than 
all leading longs. Yet you get a big taste advantage. 
Because L&M Long Lights are the only longs 
made with 100% virgin all-leaf tobacco. Then we 
go one step further, we “filet” the tobacco by 
removing the main stems. Leaving us with only 
the most flavorful part of the leaf. Then to 
deliver full “filet” flavor from the first puff to 
last, we top off our 100% virgin tobacco “filets” 
with our unique Flavor Tube Filter. So enjoy the 
“extras” in L&M Long Lights...extra length 
and extra taste. 


20 FILTE 
CIGARETTES 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


*Based on Maxwell Report, 1976 


Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 




















THE ONLY THING 
IT HAS INCOMMON WITH 
OTHER 7-INCH TAPE DECKS 
IS THE SIZE OF ITS REELS. 


Pioneer’s new RT-707 has a lot more in 
common with today’s most sophisticated 10-inch 
tape decks than it does with most 7-inch tape decks. 

Because unlike other 7-inch tape decks, the 
RT-707 isn't filled with 15 year old ideas. 

Take the drive system of the RT-707. 

Instead of the old fashioned belt-drive system, 
the RT-707 is driven by a far more accurate and 
efficient AC Servo direct-drive motor. This motor 
generates its own frequency to help correct even the 

: slightest variation in tape speed. Which all but 

| eliminates wow and flutter. And because it doesn’t 
generate heat like the belt-driven “dinosaurs” it 
doesn’t need a fan. So all you'll hear is music with a 
Clarity and crispness not possible on any 7-inch, or 
many 10-inch tape decks. 

Our direct-drive system also makes pitch 
control possible. To help you regulate the speed of 
the tape and give you greater control over your 
recordings. 

With technology like this it shouldn't surprise 
you that our super-sensitive heads will deliver 


frequencies from 20 to 28,000 Hertz. And our 
pre-amp section is built to handle 30 decibels more 
than any other 7-inch tape deck without distorting. 

But great sound isn’t everything. 

As you can see, the RT-707 is smaller and 
more compact than other tape decks. It’s also 
rack-mountable. And unlike any other tape deck, it’s 
stackable. So it'll fit right in with the rest of your 
components. 

But frankly, all the revolutionary thinking that 
went into the RI-707 wouldn’t mean much if it 
weren't also built to fit comfortably into your 
budget. It is. 

See your Pioneer dealer for a closer look at 
this extraordinary 7-inch tape deck. 

We think you'll find the only things that the 
RT-707 has in common with other 7-inch tape decks 
is the size of the reels. 
And the size of 
the price. 


High Fidelity Components 


YO PIONEER 


WE BRING IT BACK ALIVE. 


©1977 US Pioneer Electromes, 85 Oxtord Drive, Moonachie, New lersey 07074 


THE RT 70Z 
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TIME 


ALetter from the Publisher 


When 1 am dead, I hope it may be said: 


“His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 


hat sentiment, written by British 

Author Hilaire Belloc, may well 
be echoed by the authors and publish- 
ers who send some 60 volumes per 
week to the TIME Books section in the 
hope that their works will be reviewed. 
As Christmas approaches, the incom- 
ing stream becomes a torrent in an- 
ticipation of our annual section on gift 
books, which appears in this issue. The 
new volumes—on subjects ranging 
from Peruvian highways to Sumerian 
icons, from precious plants to psychic 
phenomena—are delivered to the of- 
fice of Books Editor Stefan Kanfer. 
“It's like getting a lot of Christmas 


cards,” he says. “You are suddenly reminded not only of peo- 
ple, but also of subjects that you haven't been in touch with for 


a long time.” 


Kanfer’s office in its normal state is legendary for its clutter 
As the Christmas volumes pile ever higher, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to maneuver to the editor’s desk. Says Kanfer: 
“The maids used to say. ‘Oh, Mr. Kanfer. if you would just clean 
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control of the land 
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your office once a week, it would be so nice.” Now they say, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Kanfer, if you would just clean your office once a month 

.. ” What Kanfer does not mention is that he was once assault- 
ed by a cleaning lady driven to violence over the impenetrable 
litter. The cause of her ire: the discovery of her long-lost feather 
duster under a pile of manuscripts. 







Sheppard, Gray and Kanfer confer amidst the clutter 


Kanfer, Senior Writer R.Z. Shep- 
pard and Associate Editor Paul Gray 
write most of TIME’s reviews. “To find 
= a good book to review and to get back- 
ground, we each read up to six books 
a week,” says Gray, who once taught 
English at Princeton. Says Sheppard, 
who was editor of the book supplement 
of the now defunct New York Herald 
Tribune: “The question people always 
ask is, ‘Do you speed-read?’ No, I 
don’t. Reading is a pleasure; like eat- 
ing or loving, it should not be rushed.” 

After the books have been read and 
the reviews written, the three relax by 
playing folk rock on ukulele, guitar and 


washtub-and-broom-handle bass. Then, as he did last week, 
Kanfer sits back and reflects on the gentlemanly art of re- 
viewing: “I've written books too, so I've played both sides of 
the net,” he says. “Which is easier? The net.” 


CA P. Davdeerv 


The Cover: I!lustration by David Palladini 
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The Nation: US. may- 
ors make a pitch for 
help from the Feds 

> Jimmy Carter con- 
siders possible succes- 
sors to Arthur Burns 
>» A jury convicts 
“Nicky” Barnes—a 
legend in Harlem 
—for conspiring to 
distribute heroin 





82 

Books: Readings of 
the season: a colorful 
Yuletide of publica- 
lions grand and small 
for every age and in- 
terest. Perfect gifts for 
lovers of antique auto- 
mobiles, animals, 
Gothic spires. tennis. 
space photography. 
fine art and lots more 
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Art 

Louise Nevelson’s 
stunning walk-in 
sculpture is shown in 
Manhattan. » A mov- 
ing requiem for Lox- 
odonta africana 


The World 

Has Egypt's Anwar 
Sadat moved too far 
too fast? Arab anger 
clouds the prospect for 
his pre-Geneva sum- 
mit in Cairo. » South 
Africa's Vorster, cam- 
paigning against Jim- 
my Carter, wins over- 
whelmingly.» A 
Rhodesian raid im- 
perils settlement talks. 
> The word is alive 
(and almost well) in 
Poland and China. 


98 

The Law 

Illinois becomes the 
latest state to adopt 
fixed jail sentences, an 
idea whose time 
—conservatives and 
cons say—has come 


64 

Music 

A medley of new and 
excellent classical re- 
cordings provides a 
listener's guide—and 
a holiday shopper's 
list as well 


100 

Science 

Fed up with UFOs, the 
Bermuda Triangle 
and assorted tales 

of the paranormal, a 
new committee fights 
irrationality 
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Economy & Business 
Crisis over export 
boom causes Japanese 
Cabinet shake-up. 

>» US. coal strike 
starts. » Labor lays 
siege to J.P. Stevens 


106 

The Sexes 

New view of male sex- 
uality. » Seagulls turn 
to lesbianism. » Judge 
rules that fanny 
pinching is cause fora 
pinch 


80 

Medicine 

Study of 17,000 Har- 
vard grads shows that 
running and other vig- 
orous exercise really 
do cut the risk of heart 


94 

Television 

The three top-rated 
series, which make 
Tuesday nights spar- 
kle for ABC, hold upa 
fun-house mirror to 


attacks the nation’s psyche 
ili S Letters 

The Press 90 Milestones 
After 13 yearsofpun- 92 People 

ditry on CBS, Eric 96 The Theater 


Sevareid signs off. 

>» China expels News- 
man Ross Munro, one 
of its severest critics 
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STANDARD: 
AM radio. 





STANDARD: 
Console. 


STANDARD: 
Deluxe grille. 


STANDARD: 
Carpeting. 


STANDARD: 
Strong unitized body. 





STANDARD: 
Whitewall tires. 


STANDARD: 
Swing-out rear 
windows. 


STANDARD: 
Reclining bucket 


STANDARD: 
Fold-down rear seat. 


STANDARD: 
“Smort Switch.” 


STANDARD: 
1.6 Litre engine. 


STANDARD: 
Pm oe 


STANDARD: 
Four-foot-wide hatch. 


STANDARD: 
Short 30.2-foot 
turning circle. 


STANDARD: 
Bumper rub strips. 


STANDARD: 
Cigarette lighter. 


STANDARD: 
Front disc brakes. 


STANDARD: 
Retractable seat belts. 


STANDARD: 
Sport steering wheel. 


STANDARD: 
Color-keyed 
instrument panel. 


STANDARD: 
Delco Freedom 
battery. 


STANDARD: 
Fully synchronized 
4-Speed transmission. 





STANDARD: 
Body side moldings. 


oN 
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STANDARD: 
Glove compartment 
lock. 


STANDARD: 
Rack-and-pinion 
steering. 
Sy 


STANDARD: 
Diagnostic connector. 


Chevy dealers 
from coast to coast. 


2-Door Chevette Hatchback 





The new Chevy Chevette. 
A lot more car for $282 less: 


$282 less. The 1978 Chevette. 
Considerably more car. And 
a very considerable value. 
**Some early production 
Chevettes in dealer 
inventory won't have 
reclining seats. The sug- 
gested base price will be 
reduced accordingly. 
*Comparison of manufac- 
turer's suggested retail 


Amazing. More for less 
For 1978, we added 18 new 
standard features to Chevette, 
and still kept the price $282 
below what last year’s Chevette 
would have cost with the 
same equipment. Chevette’s 
major standard features— 
many new for '78—are shown 
above. 


prices for '78 2-Door 
Chevette Hatchback and 
the '77 2-Door Hatchback 
with the same equipment 
(except Scooter). 


aw 


SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY 


All at a price that is IN A CHEVROLET. 





Northwest: 
fastest way to 
the Orient. 


@ 
TOKYO 


For the fastest flight to the Orient, let a travel 
agent or Northwest route you via Flight 3—our 
wide-cabin 747 nonstop from Chicago to Tokyo 

Enroute you'll enjoy Northwest's famous 
Regal Imperial Service—our very best. With 
delicious food, choice of entrees, even movies 
and stereo ($2.50 charge in Coach) 

Going beyond Tokyo? Northwest also serves 
Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong 

For reservations, call a travel agent or North- 
west. Pay for your air fare with the American 
Express Card 











M 
Chicago-Tokyo nonstop CHIcAco 





Fastest from these cities 


Harttord 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Madison 

Miami Ft. L'dale 
Milwaukee 
Mpls /St. Paul* 


Pius many more! 


New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester, MN 
Rochester, NY 
St. Louis 
Tampa/St. Pete 
Washington, D.C 
“via Seattle 


Daily 747 service from Chicago 


LEAVE 


ARRIVE TOKYO 





CHICAGO (next day) 
11:50 am NONSTOP 4:00 pm 
Mo We Fr 6a Tu Th Sa Su 
11:50 am via Anchorage 5:35 pm 
TW Th Su We Fr Mc 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


The wide-cabin airline 





How long has it been since you've enjoyed the rich, rewarding taste of 
fine, old bourbon whiskey? Tonight, come home to a Kentucky Tavern 
Sour, Old-Fashioned, Manhattan or a KT neat on-the-rocks. Discover 
(or rediscover) how good bourbon can taste. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 80, 86 and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. © 1977. 











We can get out | 
of the energy crisis. 
the same way we got into it. 


‘Together. 





Phillips Petroleum drilled over 40,000 exploratary holes to discove 
lignite coal deposits in five Southern states 

Insuring enough energy for the future is arespon- 
sibility we all must share — energy producers, con- 
sumers, industry and government policymakers alike. 

Producers like Phillips 
Petroleum can help most 
by continuing to do what 
we do best. Finding and 
developing important 
new sources of energy 
including coal, uranium 
ore, geothermal energy, 
solar power and others. 

Recently, Phillips 
discovered over 3 billion Philtips is developing new technology 
tons of recoverable to harness nature's geothermal energy 
lignite coal. Enough coal to provide electricity to a city 
of 2 million people for more than 100 years. 


agit 
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At the same time, our energy development efforts 
in New Mexico have paid off in new sources of urani- 
um ore for America’s nuclear energy program. 


We can all do more to 
conserve energy. 


The more energy we save today, the more we'll 
have for the future. 

By most estimates, simple conservation measures 
around the home such as insulating attics, weather 
stripping and caulking doors and windows, and adjust- 
ing our thermostats could reduce total energy con- 
sumption by as much as 14%. And cut our national 
energy bill by almost 
2 billion dollars a year. 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum are 
saving energy, too. 
Through our company- 
wide conservation pro- 
gram, we've already : 
saved more than 10 mil- y 
lion barrels of oil over ~ 
a four-year period. 
Enough to power a city 
the size of Des Moines, lowa for a full year. Our goal: 
15% less fuel consumption by 1980. 





could 


Conservation around the home 
cut energy consumption by 14% 


Affirmative government 
action needed. 


As a nation, we must plan to use our limited energy 
resources more wisely. And that is where federal, 
state and local governments can help. 

Positive legislative action is needed to provide a 
comprehensive energy policy that is equitable to ev 
eryone. A policy that encourages energy exploration 
and production as well as conservation. 

Phillips Petroleum welcomes the opportunity to 
work with our government leaders and the 
Amenican people to provide a more secure 
energy future for us all. 


The Performance Company 


PHILLIPS 




















A Tribe at Bay 


To the Editors: 

Asking the republic of South Africa 
to abandon apartheid [Nov. 21] is exact- 
ly like asking Holland to blow up its dikes. 

James Thompson 
Minneapolis 


You say, “Black Africa is determined 
that majority rule must come to the coun- 
try.” Since when has majority rule been 
an African concern? Black Africa is half 
a continent of military juntas, lifetime 
presidents and coconut kingdoms. 

No, what the blacks want for Preto- 
ria is not majority rule, but black rule. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE DEFIANT 
WHITE TRIBE 





They're not against dictatorship; they just 
want to get in on it. 

Robert Mounts 

Rochester, Mich. 


In the campaign against South Afri- 
ca and her internal policy, the principle 
of “one man, one vote” is used. I would 
like to point out that amongst the states 
in Africa, only a few are even a little dem- 
ocratic. In the great majority there is one 
man, one vote. But the dictator has the 
only vote. 

Jonathan Batnitzky 
Johannesburg 


Asa concerned South African citizen, 
I would like to record my protest against 
the recent spate of bannings and deten- 
tions. I would also like to protest, how- 
ever, against foreign interference in our 
affairs. Because of its double standards, it 
is more destructive than constructive and 
will only serve to extend this government 
further. 
Paul Wisenberg 
Kalk Bay, South Africa 


For centuries the white man has had 
it all his own way, and the only justice 
was “white makes right.” Now that the 
Third World peoples are asserting their 
rights to the powers so long reserved for 
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the white minority, there is suddenly con- 
cern that change be peaceful and orderly 
and that solutions be just. 

It is ludicrous to expect that black Af- 
ricans should willingly accept a hostile, 
racially alien nation on their continent, 
regardless of “historic rights.” After all, 
would we tolerate such an entity in our 
own midst? In light of our own history of 
racial repression, not to mention the at- 
tempted eradication of native Americans 
and the internment of Japanese Amer- 
icans during World War II, I would have 
to think not. 

Terry J. Saunders 
Boston 


When Ambassador Andrew Young 
and his friends in the Eastern intellec- 
tual Establishment begin to raise as much 
hell about present inhuman conditions for 
young blacks in our own country, and only 
then will I buy their sincerity about be- 
ing concerned for the rights of blacks in 
South Africa. Economic and political con- 
ditions for blacks in South Africa are more 
humane than in most of the black-ruled 
states of that continent. 

Adam A. Kozminski-Bleiberg 
Los Angeles 





I Nominate . . . 


Hubert Humphrey for Man of the 
Year! Because he is the American spirit: 
indomitable, enthusiastic, always sure 
that something interesting lies ahead. 

Ann R. Hutton 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


Freddie Laker. He hath slain the bu- 
reaucratic cartel-breathing dragon. 

Richard J. Leonhardt 

Norfolk 


Surely it is Egypt’s President Anwar 
Sadat. His being the first Arab leader to 
visit Israel—and thereby recognizing its 
existence—is the boldest move toward 
peace in the Middle East since the days 
of the Kissinger shuttle diplomacy. 

Larry A. Etkin 
Minneapolis 


The man who saved democracy in Sri 
Lanka, Junius Richard Jayawardine, our 
Prime Minister. 

Naga Wickremasinghe 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Elvis Presley. 
The King is dead. Long live the King! 
Carol Bachelder 
Boise, Idaho 


The courageous dissidents and their 
families in the Soviet Union. 

Joseph Fujiki 

Salt Lake City 


Considering this year’s flood in Johns- 
town, drought in California, blackout in 
New York and the bitter winter followed 





by the extreme heat of the past summer, 

I believe the nomination should go to that 
unlovable old lady—Mother Nature. 

Roy Kaatz 

Chicago 






My nomination: Allan Bakke. | 
Steven Reese | 
State College, Pa 





Praying and Preying | 


Anita Bryant says, “I don't hate ho- | 
mosexuals. I pray for them” |Nov. 21] 
The word should be prey, not pray. 

Bennett Bade | 
Denver | 


Please stop assuming that Anita Bry- | 
ant’s foes are “radical gay activists” and 
“homosexual militants.” 1am straight and | 
nonmilitant. But I am one of many who | 
are proud to join any march, boycott or 
movement against one who would deny 
an American his or her civil rights. 

Martin A. Goldberg 
Stamford, Conn. 


Thank God for Anita Bryant. The Bi- 
ble so clearly states that homosexuality 
is wrong. The gays say that God loves ev- 
erybody. That’s true. But he loves mur- 
derers too, and should they teach little 
kids that to murder is all right? | 

Mike Hulme 
Rancho Mirage, Calif. 





All I can say is, “Up against the wall, | 
gays, or go back in the closet.” 

Mait Boyer 

Sacramento 


The U.S. survived McCarthyism. It 
will probably get through Bryantism. 
John B. Stauff 
Sarasota, Fla 








That New Morality | 


Your article on “The New Morality” 
[Nov. 21] really hit an alltime conversa- | 
tion peak in my sociology class. Though | 
it might be true that more people are | 
sleeping together for love, there is still a 
strong belief in having sex for the fun of | 
it. Most people in my class concluded that 
it wouldn’t be so bad to have a mistress 
or to be one. Just be sure to get the fringe 
benefits without any strings attached. 

Marjorie Tananbaum 
Washington, D.C. 













Could it be that America is still the 
“one nation under God” that it was meant 
to be? 

Mike Hood 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Suppose TIME’s poll showed that 95% 
of the people favored living together, ex- 
tramarital affairs and homosexuality. 
Would that justify the acts? Children are 
being taught at home that there is such a 



































THIS 
CHRISTMAS, 
DON'T 
GIVE 
HALF A 
GIFT. 


__ Letters 


thing as morals, while almost everywhere 

else in society they are learning “anything 
goes” —with TV being the big culprit 

Joseph F. Quinn 

Owego, N.Y. 


Immoralities like political corruption, 
cheating insurance companies, income 
tax evasion, discrimination and prejudice 
are far more readily accepted by our so- 
tiety, even though they are more dam- 
aging to us than illicit sex 

Great amounts of energy are used 
to combat supposed sexual immorality, 
while we tolerate other immoralities with 
a shrug of the shoulders 






J. David Leach 
Boston 


Dealing with Realities 


out of fear that Americans refuse to deal 
with the energy crisis [Nov. 21]. We are 
just not willing to acknowledge scarcity 
The frontier is gone. Abundance and eco- 
nomic growth do not reflect current re- 
| alities. Let us face those realities, rather 
than continue an illusion 

William K. Baxter 

Beaver Dam, Wis 


Not Only Brooklyn 
Your article “Going Going 
Gone?” [Nov. 7] citing isolated incidents 


of crime in Brooklyn is grossly unfair. By 
inference it condemns an entire borough 
for events that are commonplace daily 
throughout the nation 

Your reporter states that the reluc- 
tance for four days of Bensonhurst res- 
idents to become involved in a recent mur- 
der investigation “might 





rioration.” 
thousands of crimes annually in which in- 
| formation is not forthcoming for weeks 
—not days—aflter crimes are committed 
Would your Nostradamus confine 
fear of reprisal—or any other reaction to 

| violence—exclusively to Brooklyn? 

Why not report on how Brooklyn’s 
billions of tax dollars are used by the Fed- 
eral Government to transfer Brooklyn in- 
dustry to the South and Southwest, which 
will use your denigrating article as a lure 
to attract more of our business? 

Howard Golden, President 










It is not so much out of optimism as | 


be seen by | 
outsiders as evidence of the area’s dete- | 
The FBI reports hundreds of | 


Borough of Brooklyn | 


New York City 


| Double Standard 


Your article on Cambodia [Nov. 21] 
| made me wonder what happened to all 
of the people who screamed “genocide” 
at American activities in Southeast Asia 
designed to prevent the type of atrocities 
currently being committed by the Pol Pot 
regime. Our human rights campaign has 
| to date been highly selective, directed pri- 

marily against governments of the right | 
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MAGICFLASH 
MAKES 
YOUR GIFT 
COMPLETE. 
















































There's an ITT Magicflash unit 
made especially for the Polaroid® 
One Step and Pronto! : 
“|g and for the Kodak EK4 and EK6 s 
"Se ORS Peer Pe 








An instant camera makes a great 
Christmas gift. And an [TT 
Magicflash unit makes it even 
better. With an ITT Magicflash you 
always have a flash ready when 
you need it. At only'about 1/6th 
the price of a flash from flash bars 
} or flip-flash’ 
For the store nearest you that 
carries the ITT Magicflash, call 
toll-free 


(800) 447-4700 


In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400 


“Excluding cost of Magicflash® unit 


Clark, New Jersey 07066 











WHY OUR COMFORTABLE SPORTS CAR 
IS MAKING OTHER SPORTS CARS 
UNCOMFORTABLE. Le ve 

TRIUMPH fmt eenome GE y a 


ceycans) the ranks of the affordable sports car. TR7 has a 
combination of features no other single sports car can match. 


THE INTERIOR. Open the door of a TR7. It's actually wider NS anf” .-s x 5 


inside than a Datsun 280Z. Wider than a Corvette. 





Road & Track says: “The interior is spacious and luxurious, =<- 
the gauges and controls are all in the right places and the ; 
seats are comfortable with easily adjustable backrests.” , Z | me . 
THE SHAPE. Let your eye linger for a moment on TR7's ; pe Samy 
aerodynamic profile. The engine is canted “74 3H 8 eS 
- 45-degrees for a hoodline : a_i) 
that results in a ol 
wind-cheating wedge. 
TR7's race-proven true sports car with an optional automatic transmission (not 
shape won three SCCA available in Calif.). 
divisions in 1977 by You may also select factory air conditioning, a sunroof, 
beating Porsche, Datsun, luggage rack, racing stripes, and one of several 
~~ and Alfa-Romeo. AM/FM radios and tape players. & 
THE HANDLING. TR7 embraces the road with eight generous THE PRICE. One of TR7’s most comfortable fea- e . 
inches of suspension travel and wide 185 steel-belted radials. tures is the price. It's considerably less than 
Precise rack-and-pinion steering gives Palit Porsche 924, Alfa-Romeo, P \ 1 











Lancia, and Datsun 280Z. 
Triumph TR7. The 
comfortable sports car. ; i 
For the name of your : 
nearest Triumph 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. In 
Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 


British Leyland Motors Inc., 
\\ Leonia, N.J. 07605. 


the TR7 superb directional stability. 
MacPherson strut front suspension 
contributes to TR7's impressive 
handling; Motor Trend rated 
TR7's cornering power in the 
same league asFerrariDino | 
and Lotus Europa. ; 
THE LUXURIES. TR7 
is the lowest priced 


=n ozne 











Read this and cry. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. 
But now life is changing for Froilan. 





Her name? We don’t know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 





Letters 








The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it helps give Froilan so very much. 
Now he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan 
writes to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very 
special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn’t send any money now—you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 


very special with you. Love. 
For the love of a hungry child. 


ae SS Ge Gs SS 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIMD2 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 

Please send my information package today. 

CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
0 I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $= 











Name 

Address 

 ——————— Zip 

Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 


Statement of income and expenses available on request. 
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while leaving left-leaning regimes almost 

completely alone. Talk about the old dou- 
ble standard! 

Tom Reidy 

Tacoma, Wash. 





Overstayed Welcome 


We are fortunate indeed to have the 
treasure of early Irish art [Nov. 14] on a 
USS. tour. What is unfortunate is the fact 








that the English invaded Ireland in 1169, | 


and after 808 years don't seem to realize 
they've overextended their visit. 

Karen Clark 

Fortuna, Calif. 


One More Course 
Your story on “High Schools Under 
Fire” [Nov. 14] missed one of the most im- 
portant aspects of learning—motivation. 
Maybe one more course ought to be 
added to the schools’ curriculums: 
“How to teach parents to motivate their 
children.” 
Stephen A. Koinis 


Durham, N.C. 


One harrowing prospect: the students 
who are products of this period of 
lowered standards, chronic absenteeism 
and general apathy will be tomorrow's 
teachers. 

Christopher Anderson 
Fowler, Ind. 


What's wrong with teachers dealing 
through unions? I am a plumber, and I 
work hard but get paid plenty for it. My 
wife is a teacher who is paid half as much 
as I but works twice as hard. She brings 
work home every evening, grades, cor- 


rects and evaluates a// of her kids, but | 


she earns less than some of the custodi- 
ans that work in her elementary school. 
Maybe our kids should wise up: don’t 
be a teacher if you want to get paid well 
Blue collar has more class. 
George Nolton 
Salem, Ore. 


I had a most unusual conversation re- 
cently with a professor from a U'S. teach- 
ers’ college who was visiting the Orient 
with a group of educators. 


Here are some of the gems from the | 


mouth of this pedagogue: 
“I never read newspapers, so I am not 
up on current events!” 
“Did ancient Sparta participate in the 
war against Troy?” 
“One kilometer is one-third ofa mile.” 
“Yes, I'd like to see this Kabu—what 
do you call it? The Japanese theater.” 
Alas for the American student, the re- 
cipient of cumulative ignorance! 
Artemis Onuma 
Chofu City, Japan 
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TIME TO THE RESCUE FOR CHRISTMAS! 


relatives, that young student off at college, that 
couple you met on vacation last year whose book 
you borrowed and never returned 

To order, simply return the attached card or 
call toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972- 
8302). We'll mail you handsome gift announce- 
ment cards to sign and send. And the bill (only 


It could happen 

In the last minute rush and confusion, you 
could forget someone special on your "who-gets- 
what-for-Christmas'’ list 

But it needn't. Not if you'll take a moment 
now to look over your list and order specially 
priced Christmas gift subscriptions to TIME. Not 
only is TIME perfect for friends close to home— $20 for each 52-issue subscription, instead of $26 
neighbors, business associates, etc.—but it’s just at the basic rate or $52 at newsstand*) can wait 
as easy to send to people far away—out-of-town ff until after the New Year. 


TIME-FOR-CHRISTMAS? WHAT A BRIGHT IDEA! 
TIME, Time & Life Building, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The only low tar 
itsilee matirbetecmiulen 
Salem satisfaction. 


Enjoy the satisfying 
cool taste you expect 
from Salem. Salem Lights 
and Lights 100’s, the 
Lights that say enjoy. 


LIGHT 100's: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS: 11 mg. “tar”, 
0.8 mg-nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. ‘77. 
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VIVITAR 


INTRODUCES | 
ZOOM FLASH. 
IT PUTS THE 
LIGHT WHERE 
YOU WANT IT. 


Just as a Zoom lens lets you control the size of the area you photograph 
Vivitar's new Zoom Flash lets you contro! the area you light. That means a 
whole new world of creative possibilities 

You can zoom from 24*mm wide angle flash coverage through 
normal to 85mm telephoto, whichever matches the lens on your camera 
The Vivitar 265 Zoom Flash gives you your choice: “set-and-forget 
the easy no calculating automatic operation. or manual control. A special 
Vivitar circuit saves you money because it gets the maximum number 
of flashes from your batteries. And the low priced Vivitar 265 Zoom FI 
fits most popular 35mm cameras. See it at your Vivitar dealer and 
discover the new creative possibilities with Zoom Flash photography 
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Vivitar 


265 Zoom Flash 


Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart St 
Santa Monica, California 90406 
in Canada: Vivitar Canada Ltd./ Ltée 
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The Mayors Call for Help 





While t they pitch for more, the Administration drafts a new urban policy 


Maurice Ferre. Declared 

Denver Mayor William Mc- 
Nichols: “I’m disappointed.’ Complained 
Boston Mayor Kevin White: “What pol- 
icy? What action? They haven't done any- 
thing to date.” 

These angry statements reflect the 
biting mood of the chief executives of 
many cities, who are upset with Jimmy 
Carter for not paying more attention to 
the problems of urban America. They 
voiced their complaints in interviews with 
TIME on the eve of two get-togethers in 
San Francisco: the first, which ended 
last weekend, rallied more than 100 top 
officials from metropolitan areas; the 
second, which continued this week, was 
the annual meeting of the National 
League of Cities, attended by 4,300 mu- 
nicipal officials. 

As a chill fog swirled around the Bay 
| Area, these officials let off steam by call- 
ing for a more comprehensive—and costly 
—federal policy to uplift the cities and 
| fight urban unemployment. They empha- 
sized the stickiness of that problem, shown 
by the fact that unemployment last month 
| slipped only fractionally, from 7% to 


&4A trong promises but no ac- 
tion,” snapped Miami Mayor 





| Partly federally financed, Restoration Plaza mall rises from what were once old apartments and a dairy in Brooklyn's Bed-Stuy ghetto 
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6.9%, although the number of Americans 
at work soared by 950,000. 

To be sure, the President had de- 
fenders among the mayors. Said Moon 
Landrieu of New Orleans: 


“The Admin- | 


istration gives out good vibes. It’s mov- | 


ing as rapidly as possible.” Added Tom 
Bradley of Los Angeles: “The fact that 
in ten months the world hasn't been 
turned upside down should not be dis- 
appointing. Things don’t happen that fast 
in Washington.” 

Even critics applaud a number of Car- 
ter’s moves. His Administration has re- 
designed several aid programs to provide 
more funds for the declining cities of the 
Northeast and Midwest and less for the 
booming Sunbelt. One example: 75% of 
the $3.5 billion in block grants for com- 


| munity development, approved by Con- 


| gress last fall, must be spent specifically 


for the benefit of poor neighborhoods. In 


| addition, his economic stimulus program 


made available $8 billion, enabling cities 
and towns to hire some 725,000 people 
who otherwise could not find jobs, and 
$4 billion for public works in areas with 


high unemployment. New York City, for | 


instance, received $800 million from these 
programs, allowing Mayor Abraham 


Beame to draw up a balanced budget for 
this year, though the city is still finan- 
cially strapped. Said Beame of Carter's 
first ten months: “It was a good begin- 
ning. I'm encouraged.” 

But the encouragement among hiz- 
zoners is limited indeed. The mayors con- 
tend that Carter has fallen short of his 
pledge to their annual conference in 
1976, when he declared: “America’s No 
1 economic problem is our cities, and I 
want to work with you to meet the prob- 
lem of urban America.” Griped Denver's 
McNichols: “We have no mayors in- 
volved in the Administration. We're out 
of things, and I think that’s a mistake.” 

Worse, large numbers of mayors and 
other urban leaders—particularly white 
liberals and spokesmen for black and His- 
panic groups—suspect that the Carter 
Administration is not showing more ur- 
gency about urban problems because it be- 
lieves that no amount of money can solve 
them. This fear is exaggerated; still, only 
after National Urban League Chief Ver- 
non Jordan and other black leaders pub- 
licly criticized him last summer did he 
order Patricia Harris, the Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary, to speed 
up work on an overall urban policy. She 
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Youths in Vermont working on posters for Washington-supported theater | Project ; 
The vibes from the Oval Office were good; the action was disappointing 


delivered proposals to the President last 
month; the final version of them will be in- 
cluded in his State of the Union address 
to Congress in January 

Harris recommends that the Admin- 
istration boost federal aid to the cities 
—now about $50 billion a year—by al- 
most $8 billion and focus on two areas 


Public Service Jobs. This year’s $8 bil- 
lion pot would be sweetened by another 
$4.7 billion to allow cities and towns to 
hire an additional 475,000 hard-core un- 
employed. They work as street cleaners, 
hospital aides, clerk-typists and in other 
low-skilled occupations. Further, the Ad- 
ministration would continue to support a 
variety of new Government-financed job- 
training programs approved by Congress 
this year to prepare 443,000 disadvan- 
taged young people—more than half of 
them from black and other minority 
groups—for employment in industry 


Economic Development. A federal urban 
development bank would be set up, with 
a first-year appropriation of $2 billion, to 
offer grants and loans to industries will- 
ing to locate in or remain in deteriorat- 
ing cities. Officials who worked on this 
proposal were divided over how the bank 
should function. Some wanted it to pro- 
vide low-interest loans for no more than 
75% of the cost of a plant in a slum neigh- 
borhood; the rest would have to come 
from private lenders. Others recommend- 
ed that the Government ante up as much 
as 100% if private lenders are unwilling 
to participate 

The mayors generally want more pub- 
lic service jobs, but they are divided over 
an urban development bank. In a some- 
what similar approach, St. Paul used 
$500,000 in federal funds this year to buy 
ghetto property, which it then leased to 
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Control Data Corp. for a new plant that 
will employ up to 600 people. Los An- 
geles’ Bradley regards the bank as a prom- 
ising way of attracting “long-term, per- 
manent jobs” to his city’s slums. But 
Frank Morris, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, believes most 
firms leave downtown areas because of 
the high cost of doing business in a city, 
not because they lack investment capital 

Some mayors maintain that Washing- 
ton should give the cities large amounts 
of aid, with no strings attached. Says St. | 
Louis Mayor James Conway: “We know 
how we can best use the money. Most big- 
city mayors realize that they are the de- 
velopers of last resort in their cities.” Bal- 
timore’s William Schaefer rejects this pig- 
in-a-poke approach. Instead, he would 
leave it up to the mayors to draft their 
own redevelopment plans, but Washing- 
ton could refuse to pay for projects that 
looked wasteful or impractical. Boston's 
Kevin White has already written a plan 
for his city. It calls for $120 million in fed- 
eral seed money to create 14,000 new jobs 
and rehabilitate four neighborhoods. He 
expects to raise another $500 million from 
city, state and private sources 





ut where will all the federal mon- | 
ey come from? Admitted Seattle | 
Mayor Wes Uhiman: “We just | 
don’t have enough money in the | 
federal treasury to solve the cities’ prob- 
lems.” Carter will be cool to any gran- | 
diose help-the-cities scheme that risks 
feeding inflation or further jeopardizing | 
his elusive goal of balancing the budget | 
by the end of 1980. He also wants tax 
cuts next year to stimulate the economy. 
The likely result: he will approve only 
about half of Patricia Harris’ spending 
proposals—enough to soften the mayors’ 
criticism but far less than they want « 





Here Comes 
The Tax Cut 


Deferring some “reforms” 
and dallying on Burns 





f Jimmy Carter were Santa Claus, the 
American business community would 
be asking him for two Christmas gifts 
One is a tax cut to stimulate profits, in- 
vestment and employment. The other is 
the appointment of an inflation-fighting 
conservative to head the Federal Reserve 
Board, preferably the patriarchal incum- 
bent, Arthur F. Burns. Last week the Pres- 
ident went halfway; he promised to call 
for a tax cut in 1978, But the future of 
the Fed chairmanship remained a tan- 
talizing question 
At his press conference, Carter said 
that “in 1978, there will be substantial 
tax reductions and combined with that 
will be an adequate proposal for tax re- 
form.” Unfortunately, he felt compelled 
to add that the tax reform would be “com- 
prehensive.” That only muddied the wa- 
ters, for many a businessman concluded 
that meant the President would persist in 
his hopes to eliminate or sharply reduce 
preferential tax treatment for capital 
gains, and a number of other benefits 
White House aides say that the Pres- 
ident has not abandoned these positions 
but is likely to defer the most controver- 


| sial “reforms,” presumably until after the 


1978 elections. The plan for next year will 
probably include more modest changes in 
the tax code, along with tax cuts designed 
to boost business confidence, prod cap- 
ital spending and give a timely kick to 
the economy in order to prevent the slow- 


| down that many experts have predicted 


for the second half of 1978 
The day after the press conference, 
Assistant Treasury Secretary Laurence 


Woodworth outlined the tax reductions 
that the White House is expected to re- 
quest. The package will amount to at least 


Chairman Burns and President Carter 


A pat on the back from a sometime critic 
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Paul A. Volcker 
President, New York Federal Reserve 


$20 billion a year, and a third of that will 
go for business tax relief. The 48% cor- 
porate tax rate will be reduced—perhaps 
to 46%. The White House is also con- 
sidering making the 10° investment tax 
credit permanent; it is due to revert to 
7% beginning in 1981 

Woodworth added that there would 
be some tax relief for “everyone al every 
income level.’ though it is estimated low- 
income groups will get the biggest breaks 
The plan to reduce the maximum tax on 
personal income from 70% all the way 
down to 50% may be put off. The White 
House apparently figures the revenue is 
still needed because there probably will 
not be steeper taxes on capital gains 

Nothing unnerves businessmen more 
than the Carter proposal to toughen the 
treatment of capital gains, and tax them 
at the same rates as salary income. Such 
a change would further hamper capital in- 
vestment, which is crucial to economic 
progress and job creation. This center- 
piece of the tax program is the most like- 
ly to be deferred. Yet Carter will prob- 
ably attempt to raise taxes on income 
earned abroad by subsidiaries of U.S. cor- 
porations and on export earnings of com- 
panies that set up domestic international 
sales corporations. He may try to pare de- 
ductions for gasoline taxes, sales taxes and 
medical expenses. He has shown no sign 
yet of backing down from his effort to 
dry up the celebrated “three-martini” 
business lunch by forbidding at least part 
of it to be deducted 


F: months, the President has been 
urged not only by business but also 
by Democratic leaders in Congress to al- 
ter his tax plans. Al Ullman, the House 
Ways and Means chairman, has been 
pleading with Carter for a “minimalist” 
rather than a “maximalist™ tax bill. He 
warned the President not to heed the ar- 
guments of White House hard-liners on 
reform. House Speaker Tip O'Neill was 
equally emphatic. The only way to get a 
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Bruce K. MacLaury 
President, Brookings Institution. 





Robert V. Roosa 
Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 


tax bill through Congress, he insisted, was 
to put tax reduction ahead of reform—and 
separate them. If the two elements were 
joined, O'Neill said, a bill would not be 
passed for at least several months—too 
late to help the economy in 1978 or, par- 
enthetically, to aid Democrats in getting 
re-elected. A quickie tax cut, he felt, could 
sail through Congress by mid-February 

Along with the prospects of a tax cut, 
the other prop for business confidence is 
Federal Reserve Chairman Burns. Under 
Burns’ management, it is true, the money 
supply for the past year has bounced up 
and down erratically, and has generally 
increased at a rate that most conservative 
monetarists consider to be too inflation- 
ary. Nevertheless, many businessmen fear 
that if Burns is not reappointed, the mon- 
ey spigot may be turned on even more 
fully. Says Gabriel Hauge, chairman of 
New York’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co.: “The key to a long life for this 
expansion is a sustainable pace, and to 
that end policymakers must resist the 
temptation to speed up the expansion by 
sharply intensifying monetary and fiscal 
stimuli. Continuing the tenure of the pre- 
sent chairman of the Federal Reserve 


Board would be a wise move by Presi- 
dent Carter.” 

Burns, who is 73, has made clear he 
wants to keep his job, and lately he has 
gone out of his way to speak well of the 
President. Though he has criticized Car- 
ter’s energy, Social Security and tax-re- 
form proposals, he gave the President a 
cordial pat on the back in a speech last 
week. Carter, said Burns, “fully appreci- 
ates the importance of substantially less- 
ening the psychological and financial ob- 
stacles to business investment. I anticipate 
that decisions in Washington will at last 
reduce uncertainty, improve the state of 
business confidence and encourage cap- 
ital formation.” 

Carter is giving no hints as to wheth- 
er he will return the compliment by re- 
appointing Burns when his four-year term 
as chairman expires in two months. The 
White House staff is virtually unanimous 
in wanting Burns to go; Democratic Par- 
ty leaders are just as insistent. But Carter 
knows that his freedom of choice is lim- 
ited if he does not want to shake business 
psychology. Even if he chose to dump 
Burns, he most likely would pick not a lib- 
eral but a moderate or conservative to ad- 
minister the nation’s supply of cash and 
credit. Among the choices being discussed 
this week by White House aides 
> Robert V. Roosa, 59, a partner in the in- 
vestment banking house of Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman & Co. An early supporter 
of Carter, Roosa gained renown as an in- 
novator in international finance when he 
served as Treasury Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs from 1961 to 1964 
> Paul A. Volcker, 50, president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank and vice 
chairman of the Fed's powerful Open 
Market Committee. A Democrat who was 
Treasury Under Secretary for Monetary 
Affairs during the Nixon Administration, 
Volcker is considered a bit too much of a 
monetarist by some of the Keynesian 
economists around Carter 
> Bruce K. MacLaury, 46, former pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank and a nominal Republican, who is 
now head of the Brookings Institution, the 
largely Democratic think tank 

More remote candidates include An- 
drew Brimmer, 51, a black who was a gov- 
ernor of the Fed from 1966 to 1974 and 
is now a private economic consultant in 
Washington; Daniel Brill, 59, Carter's As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury for eco- 
nomic policy; Economist Henry Kauf- 
man, 50, a partner of Salomon Brothers: 
and Hauge, 63, President Eisenhower's 
Administrative Assistant for Economic 
Affairs 

Whether Burns stays will depend to 
a large extent on the President's reading 
of the economic and political climate. If 
indicators are encouraging and his ener- 
gy program is emerging in acceptable 
shape from Congress, he would feel freer 
to let Burns go. If the outlook is less ebul- 
lient, he might well want to keep Burns 

and not rock the boat & 
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6691 won't happen again.” That contrite 

promise has become a kind of un- 
official motto for Frank Moore, assistant 
to the President for congressional liaison 
Repeatedly during the past year, he has 
had to apologize for failures on the part 
of the White House to consult, inform or 
massage the egos of the increasingly as- 
sertive men and women on Capitol Hill 
about something Jimmy Carter is doing 
or wants done 

The Administration was only a few 
weeks old when Moore had earned a rep- 
utation for not returning Congressmen’s 
phone calls. In October he was criticized 
for not warning key congressional back- 
ers of Israel that a joint U.S.-Soviet dec- 
laration on the Middle East was in the 
works. At about the same time he neglect- 
ed to tell Representative Herman Badi- 
llo in advance that Carter planned to 
make a much-publicized walking tour of 
the South Bronx, the urban disaster area 
in Badillo’s district. Last week House 
Democrats chided Moore and his White 
House colleagues for not putting up a sol- 
id enough front against compromise in the 
Senate of the Administration's energy bill 

An accumulation of such slights 
and oversights has opened Moore to 
more complaints from Congress than 
any other Administration official 

except perhaps Carter himself. 

“Moore’s done nothing to sensitize 
the White House to the fact that 
there’s another branch of Govern- 
ment up here,” grouses a top aide to 
the House Democratic leadership 

Moore concedes that the Carter 
team initially underestimated the im- 
portance of congressional relations. 
But, he insisted to TIME Correspon- 
dent Stanley Cloud, “people around 
here are more and more aware that 
a big part of the game in this town is 
on the Hill.” Besides, Moore argues, 
some friction between the White 
House and Congress is inevitable 
during the transition from a Repub- 
lican to a Democratic Administra- 
tion. “Every Democrat on the Hill 
had a backlog of people he wanted 
jobs for,’ Moore says. His office still 
gets 1,000 calls a day (down from 
2,000 nine months ago) for every- 
thing from jobs to appointments with 
the President, He has had to learn 
by experience which ones he must 
personally return or risk bruising 
powerful egos. “I'm getting to know 
the people on the Hill and what mo- 
tivates them,” he says, and criticism 
of him is softening. “Frank’s a bright 
guy, and he’s learned quickly,” says 
one of Moore's detractors-turned- 
defenders, Arizona Representative 
Morris Udall. 

Moore’s allies in the White House 





) | 
How Much Less Is Moore? 


Carter's own representative on the Hill has had a rough year 





Powell: “Most of the things he gets blamed 
for are someone else’s fault.” Including, 
in some cases, Carter's. The President 
views liaison with Congress on vital is- 
sues as his own responsibility—one he has 
discharged with uneven success. As a re- 
sult, he has sometimes failed to keep 
Moore sufficiently informed to be effec- 
tive. For instance, the U.S.-Soviet state- 
ment on the Middle East caught Moore 
as much by surprise as it did his Hill con- 
tacts. Another factor is Carter's unwill- 
ingness to appoint a single top aide with 
clear-cut responsibility for coordinating 
the often disparate elements of the White 
House bureaucracy 

Whatever share of the blame Moore 
deserves, he is in no apparent danger of 
losing his job. He has known Carter long- 
er than anyone else on the White House 
staff. They first met in the early 1960s 
and worked together in 1966 on a Geor- 
gia planning commission. Moore, 42, 


joined Carter's gubernatorial staff in 1970 
and in 1972 replaced Hamilton Jordan 
as Carter's executive secretary and leg- 
islative liaison when Jordan went to work 
| for the Democratic National Committee 
in Washington 





believe his very job makes him a Frank Moore on the line at the White House 


Moore is shy and, understandably, a 
bit defensive. His style is certainly not that 
of a big-time manipulator. With a bulg- 
ing middle, sleepy eyes, a soft-spoken 
manner and a good-ole-boy drawl, Moore 
seems much like the University of Geor- 
gia fraternity man he once was. The blue 
carpet in his White House office is dec- 
orated with a red mat emblazoned with 
his alma mater’s mascot, a growling bull- 
dog, and the slogan GO, YOU HAIRY DOGS 
On a table is a phonograph for his four 
children—ages six, eight, ten and twelve 

-and Amy Carter to play if they hap- 
pen to come by in the afternoon. On the 
turntable last week was a 45 r.p.m. rec- 
ord of a satirical country-and-western 
song titled /7/ Pump the Gas, Jimmy (You 
Run the Country) 


s Carter trying foo hard to run the coun- 
try on his own? Certainly Moore's role 
contrasts dramatically, and disadvanta- 
geously, with that of Lawrence O'Brien, 
the almost legendary congressional fix-it 
man for John Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son. Although also criticized for snubbing 
faithful party pols, O'Brien had a virtual 
proxy from both his bosses to bargain for 
votes and decide which initiatives to pur- 
sue and which to discard 
“The Boss,” as Moore calls Carter, 
has had a rough first year, but Moore is 
convinced that the legislative _ per- 


ackstan formance—including his own—has 


been better than the reviews. Says 
he: “We've had a damned good year.” 
Among 203 bills signed into law since 
January, Moore is particularly proud 
of the $21 billion economic stimulus 
package, the creation of the new De- 
partment of Energy, the minimum 
wage bill and the ban on the pur- 
chase of Rhodesian chrome. His pre- 
occupation of the moment is the en- 
ergy bill, for which he lobbied in a 
series of private sessions last week 
with House and Senate conferees 
“There's a good chance we'll get a 
bill before Christmas,” he predicts 
One of Moore's New Year's res- 
olutions is to spend more time lob- 
bying in the corridors and cloak- 
rooms of the Capitol. Administrative 
duties in the White House have al- 
lowed him only two or three per- 
sonal visits a week to the Hill. “I 
like to hang around up there,” he 
says gamely. “I love it, just love it.” 
He added some much needed pro- 
fessionalism to his 21-person staff 
last spring by hiring veteran Con- 
gressional Insider William Cable as 
his deputy. The addition of Cable. 
former staff director of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, says Mo 
Udall, has “helped the operation im- 
mensely.” With Cable's assistance, 
better coordination within the White 
House and a bit more on-the-job 
training, Carter's own representative 
in Congress might just be able 
to spend next year influencing Sen- 





scapegoat. Says Press Secretary Jody 


Facing his critics with New Year's resolutions. 
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ators and Representatives more | 
—and apologizing to them less. a 
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Still Wanted 


An FBI manhunt continues 


pou Candidate Jimmy Carter 
strongly suggested that if elected, he 
would replace FBI Director Clarence Kel- 
ley. More than a year after Carter's elec- 
tion, Kelley is still on the job, and a suc- 
cessor has not been found. Says a top 
official of the increasingly demoralized 
and disorganized FBI: “It didn't take Stan- 
ley much longer to find Livingstone, and 
those guys were in darkest Africa.” 

After rejecting five names recom- 
| mended by a special presidential search 

committee, Carter in August chose Frank 
| Johnson, a US. district judge in Alabama 
| with a reputation for fairness on civil 
rights and sternness on law-and-order, 
But a routine physical exam showed that 
Johnson needed an operation for an aneu- 
rysm. After surgery in late August, John- 
son seemed to be progressing, when he 
suffered a relapse. Since then he has been 
unable to work for more than two hours 
a day without getting exhausted. 

Last week Johnson told U.S. Attor- 
| ney General Griffin Bell that he was “dis- 
couraged” and wanted the White House 
to withdraw his nomination. Bell was 
left with the humiliating task of asking 
Kelley to stay on the job until the mid- 
dle of February. By then, Bell said hope- 
| fully, if none too convincingly, a suc- 
| cessor would be found. 





ny change will be long overdue. A 
lame duck—and a lackluster one at 
that—Kelley has not been able to assert 
control over the many FBI officials who re- 
main loyal to the memory of the late J. 
Edgar Hoover. They have had few scru- 
ples about misleading Kelley and disre- 
garding his authority. For example, they 
told him that illegal entries into the 
homes, offices and hotel rooms of extrem- 
ist groups like the Socialist Workers Party 
and the Ku Klux Klan had been stopped 
in 1966. Later Kelley had to admit in pub- 
lic that the “black bag jobs” continued 
| into the 1970s. Kelley ordered agents to 
spend less time on such relatively petty 
crime as thefts on Indian reservations and 
more time on “quality cases” like orga- 
nized racketeering across state lines. But 
his instructions have been ignored by 
some field offices. Reason: local agents are 
| fearful that if the number of arrests de- 
clines, the statistical-minded Hooverites 
in Washington will be offended. 

The longer the FBI's problems con- 
tinue, the harder it will be to find some- 
one to deal with them. There is specu- 
lation that Carter might turn to the federal 
bench a second time for a director. A fre- 
quently mentioned candidate: U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Gerhard Gesell of Washing- 
ton, a tough, liberal jurist. “Carter has to 
make a clean break with the past,” says 
an FBI member. “No one in the bureau 
now is entirely pure.” t 














‘liam, Millard, Abraham, Chester, Warren, Franklin and 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
The Question Now: Who Carter? 


ay this slowly: “President James E. Carter.” Not bad, huh? But it drives the 

White House wild. 

What about this one: “President J. Earl Carter Jr.,” or maybe just “Pres- 
ident J.E. Carter.” Nope, says the White House, it has to be “Jimmy.” 

President Jimmy Carter has institutionalized his hypocorism with deter- 
mination and skill, thus becoming the first President in history to get away with 
official use of a nickname. He is also the first to want to. 

This historical breakthrough hit home last week when a handsome new 
book, The Presidents, by the National Park Service, was 
mailed around town. George. John, Thomas, Andrew, Wil- 





all those others march formally out of history. There are 
other Jameses too, but with last names like Madison, Mon- 
roe and Polk. At the end is No. 39: Jimmy. 

The historians at the Park Service had been a little un- 
comfortable about the jarring informality, but they checked 
with the White House. Back came the order: Jimmy. 

The Library of Congress has him down in the card 
file of all card files as Jimmy. The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica gulped hard and dedicated its latest edition to 
“President Jimmy Carter and Her Majesty Queen Eliz- . 
abeth II.” Washington’s Social List wanted to make it Georgie 
James Earl, but an alarmed member of Mrs. Carter's staff 
called up and said, “Absolutely not.” It now reads, on page 120, “Carter, The 
President of the United States, and Mrs. Jimmy.” The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corp. had a policy meeting on the Jimmy 
issue. In broadcasting, particularly British broadcasting. 
Christian names stand like the Tower of London. But the 
BBC retreated. Whenever possible, British newscasters re- 
fer to President Carter. But now and then they must say 
the nickname, and when they do, according to an Amer- 
ican-language expert just back from London, Barnard’s 
Professor Richard Norman, they look uncomfortable. 

John Algeo, head of the English department at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, himself an onomastic authority, offers 
this theory: the Jimmy phenomenon is a bit of transplant- 
ed Southern tradition. He realizes some Yankees consider 
nicknames childish and undignified. There are more adult 
Jimmys and Billys in the South, noted Algeo, partly be- 
cause there is less infant baptism than up North and nicknames are more likely 
to get started and stick before the ceremony intervenes. Some pollsters have sug- 
gested that the nickname helped Carter with younger vot- 
ers. But as criticism of Carter has mounted, his seemingly 
casual, unorthodox approach to the presidency may now 
be working against him. 

Nevertheless, Carter has been winning the name game 
for a decade in public life and is not about to give up. As 
Governor, he got a ruling from the Georgia secretary of 
state that he could legally use his nickname. In the pres- 
idential election, South Carolina and Maine balked at put- 
ting “Jimmy” on the ballot. Carter’s lawyers successfully 
argued in court that “it was the actual name by which the 
public knows and recognizes him.” Maine Superior Court 
Justice David Nichols wrote, “It appears that, without re- 
sorting to judicial proceedings, this nomince did change his 
name to Jimmy Carter. His change was in the pattern of 
such Presidents as were at birth named Hiram Ulysses Grant, Stephen Grover 
Cleveland, Thomas Woodrow Wilson, [and] John Calvin Coolidge.” 

NBC’s Edwin Newman, a language connoisseur, doesn’t agree. Says he: “I 
don’t like it [Jimmy], but he’s entitled to use the name he wants ... I wonder if 
it would have helped if we had had “Herbie Hoover’ in the White House.” 

One institution is holding fast—Marquis Who's Who, Inc., has issued a new 
Who's Who in Government, and the entry on the 39th President comes under 
“Carter, James Earl, Jr.” But on down, under “Carter, James Marshall” (a fed- 
eral judge), is this line: “Carter, Jimmy—see James Earl, Jr. (Jimmy).” 
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The.sign of a rare welcome all over the world. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ©1977 Paddington Corp N.Y. 














IF THE DOWN-SIZED 
MONTE CARLO AND CUTLASS 
CHRYSLER PRESENTS MORE 





THE NEW SIZE CHRYSLER LeBARON. 


Compare our new size LeBaron to the down-sized GM intermediates. You'll find that LeBaron has 
significant advantages. Advantages that make LeBaron a remarkable value. 
Chrysler LeBaron has a wider stance. A longer wheelbase. Larger radial tires and wheels. 
And a special front suspension, designed for a smooth, big-car ride. 

Yet, LeBaron is economical. Rated at 25 HWY/17 CITY with its standard 6-cylinder engine and overdrive 
transmission, based on EPA estimates. Of course, your actual mileage may differ depending on your 
driving habits, the condition of your car and its optional equipment. Mileage is lower in California. 
You'll also find LeBaron Medallion offers the special option of genuine leather seating. Not available 
in any of these down-sized GM cars but the most expensive Grand Prix models. Yet, LeBaron 
Medallion is sticker priced about $200 less than a comparably equipped Grand Prix LJ or Cutlass 
Supreme Brougham. And about $200 less than a comparably equipped Monte Carlo Landau, 
without the optional aluminum road wheels shown on this LeBaron. (Not available on Monte Carlo.) 
Compare the new size Chrysler LeBaron. 

A magnificent new Chrysler. We think you'll find it's much more of what you're looking for. 


GRAND PRIX, 
SEEM LESS THAN YOU EXPECTED, 
THAN YOU EXPECTED. 





THE NEW CORDOBA. THE ULTIMATE PERSONAL CAR...FROM CHRYSLER. 


There is only one Cordoba. It stands alone. 


CHRYSLER 


DON'T SETTLE FOR ANYTHING LESS. 





THE FIRST GREAT PERFUME BORN IN AMERICA 
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Every time you put it on it’s like the first time. 
Perfume, spray-perfume, cologne, spray-cologne. 
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‘Bad, Bad Leroy Barnes 





| The law finally touches “Mr. Untouchable” 


| is friends claimed he was just a 
| wealthy real estate investor who was 


| harassed by overzealous, even jealous | 


| white authorities. Police contended he 
was the biggest heroin dealer in New 
York City, maybe in the country. To 
blacks in his old Harlem neighborhood, 
Leroy (“Nicky”) Barnes, 45, was a leg- 
end of defiance and success. What he had 
he flaunted, and he had a great deal: 300 
custom-tailored suits, a string of glamour- 
ous women and powerful friends in show 
business and politics. He drove two Cit- 
roén-Maseratis and four Mercedes. Ghet- 
to kids, said a black police detective, 
“think he’s the greatest thing since 
Muhammad Ali,” an idol to emulate 
Prosecutors saw Barnes as a public men- 
ace to put in prison—and found it mad- 
deningly difficult to get him headed there 
Since 1973, Nicky Barnes had been ar- 
rested for homicide, bribery, drug deal- 
| ing and possession of dangerous weapons 
But none of the charges stuck. Impressed 
by his apparent ability to beat any rap, 
blacks called him “Mr. Untouchable.” 
An ex-junkie who neither smokes nor 
drinks and who cultivated the look of a 
conservative businessman, Barnes had 
shielded himself so carefully behind the 
layers of his organization that it was vir- 
tually impossible to trace drug sales back 
to him. None of his cars or his several 
homes and apartments are registered in 
his name. In 1973, after placing him un- 
der round-the-clock surveillance for eight 
months, local authorities managed to ar- 
rest him only on a weapons charge—but 
| the charges were dismissed. On one oc- 
casion, Barnes playfully led his police tails 
on a wild-goose chase through Harlem, 
making 100 stops at grocery stores, bars 
and neighborhood social clubs 
Barnes ran a highly diversified oper- 
ation. In addition to gas stations and trav- 
el agencies in the New York area, he held 
investments in two federally insured hous- 











ing projects in Detroit and Cleveland. The | 
use of respectable fronts and legitimate | 


businesses is a time-honored Mafia ploy, 
and according to police, Barnes learned 
that trick and many others from the late 
Brooklyn mobster “Crazy Joey” Gallo 
when they were in prison together in 1965 
(Barnes served five years on a narcotics 
conviction, which was overturned on 
appeal.) 

Since then, Barnes, who is self-edu- 
cated and a constitutional-law buff, man- 
aged to work his way up from just an- 
other Harlem pusher to the reputed 
Godfather of a multimillion-dollar drug 
empire. In the process, he is said to have 


established a close and profitable relation- | 


ship with the Mob. Reported one black 
detective to TIME Correspondent John 
Tompkins: “We recently saw a guy from 
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| Barnes leaning against a shelf of lawbooks before his trial 
A bloody battle for his territory has already begun 


Mulberry Street [in Manhattan’s Little It- 
aly] meeting with Nicky Barnes at a place 
in The Bronx [on Barnes’ turf]. A few 
years back, Nicky would have had to go 
downtown to see the Italian.” Barnes’ 


44th birthday party in October 1976 was 
a tour de force of extravagant self-con- 
fidence. As police stakeouts looked on 
in amazement from across the street, more 
than 200 members of black organized 
crime rolled up in their Cadillacs and 





weae 


ants” for conspiring to distribute 44 Ibs. 
of heroin (estimated wholesale price 
$1 million) once a month, starting in No- 
vember 1976, from Barnes’ Harlem ga- 
rage. New York cops, however, grumbled 
that the feds had rushed in too soon. Hav- | 
ing painstakingly tailed and _ eaves- 
dropped on Barnes for more than ten 
years, local narcs figured they were build- 
ing a better case against him 

When the trial began in October, the 
Government's case was in trouble. Al- 
though prosecutors had assembled hun- 
dreds of reels of tape from court-ordered 
wiretaps and bugs. DEA investigators con- 
ceded in court that they had Barnes’ voice 
on only one tape—and that did not in- 
wacwuw vOlve a conversation about 
drugs. The defense denied the 
voice was Barnes’ and put on 
the stand an undercover agent 
who admitted he now was not 
certain it was actually Nicky 
talking. Nor did any of the oth- 
er tapes link Barnes to narcot- 
ics. Though the Government 
contended that on one reel a 
man said he had to “pick up a 
kilo out of Nicky’s car,” the 
sound was blurred. A defense 
audio expert testified that the 
word was payroll and not kilo 
Moreover. kilo is not street 
slang. Savvy dealers talk about 
“the package” or “the thing.” 





ut last week, after spending 

18 hours deliberating on 
nine weeks of testimony, the 
jury of five blacks and seven 
whites found Nicky Barnes 
guilty. Mr. Untouchable finally 
got touched. A gasp rose from 
the courtroom, which was 
packed with Barnes’ friends 
and relatives. Convicted along 
with Barnes were four of his 
“lieutenants” plus six members 
of a “lower echelon,” all of 
them charged with conspiracy 
It was they who actually ne- 
gotiated bulk deals for their 
boss. Prosecutors said Barnes 
never handled the drugs him- 
self. His defense attorney, 
David Breitbart, said he would 





Rolls-Royces to a catered affair in a pri- 
vate club atop a midtown skyscraper. Also 


in attendance were dozens of relatives | 


from around the country—and one white, 
his lawyer. Barnes’ financial success is a 
matter of record—in theory. For 1975 he 
reported to the IRS that he had earned 
$288,750. Of that, $1,750 was “wages” and 
the rest was “miscellaneous income.” He 
also claimed $453,000 in real estate loss- 
es as a tax shelter. 

Last March, agents of the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) ar- 
rested Barnes. A federal grand jury had 
indicted him and five of his top “lieuten- 


challenge the prosecution's ev- 
idence once again and appeal 
the verdict, which carries a maximum 
sentence of life imprisonment and a min- 
imum sentence of ten years. Meanwhile, 
Barnes, who was denied bail, will be in a 
federal prison, along with most of his con- 
victed sidekicks 

With Barnes behind bars, New York 
police have already begun planning a spe- 
cial task force to investigate the drug rack- 
et in the city. In the past two months. 
while Barnes was on trial, there have been 
18 drug-connected homicides in Harlem 
To narcotics agents, that could mean only 
one thing: the battle for Nicky's lucrative 
turf has begun =z 
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Artlis Long, Tax 
Suits Short 


A Greek odyssey 





hat is a beautiful, bronzed Greek 
youth who spent 1,800 years under 

the Adriatic Sea before wandering 
through Europe doing in a place like Den- 
ver? That is just what Italian legal author- 
ities, international art dealers and Amer- 
ican tax collectors are asking themselves. 
The international fuss over the pow- 
erfully muscled youth, actually a 4th cen- 
tury B.C. sculpture from Greece's Gold- 
en Age, is not the usual art dispute over 
authenticity. The experts agree that the 
graceful figure is either the only existing 
original work by the master sculptor Ly- 
sippus or, at least, from his school. At issue 
is whether the statue was smuggled ille- 
gally out of Italy and whether Califor- 








nia’s J. Paul Getty Museum, which ac- | 


quired the statue earlier this year in 
London for $3.9 million, must pay a Cal- 
ifornia sales tax or a Colorado use tax 
—or neither—on the purchase. 

The statue was dragged off a sandy 
| seabed in the nets of surprised fishermen 
from the Italian port of Fano in 1963. A 
wily antique dealer and his two cousins 
from the nearby town of Gubbio bought 
it for $5,500, then kept it in a local priest's 
house, as they tried to peddle it secretly 
to European art dealers for $200,000. A 
Roman antique dealer tipped Italian of- 
| ficials off to the statue’s existence. But 
when police raided the priest's house in 
1964, the bronze was gone. In a lengthy 
court fight, the priest and the three cous- 
ins were acquitted of illegally receiving ar- 
chaecological property belonging to the 
state. Italy’s supreme court ruled that the 
statue may have been found in interna- 
tional waters and was therefore not nec- 
essarily state property. 


tween 1964 and 1972, when Getty Mu- 
seum Curator Jiri Frel viewed him in Mu- 
nich, are uncertain. By then, ownership 
was claimed by Artemis, a Luxembourg- 
based art consortium. Getty, the late oil 
billionaire, had begun a collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities at his US. 
home in Malibu, Calif., and expressed in- 
terest in the statue. But even he balked 
at the asking price—about $5 million. Af- 
ter his death in 1976, officials at his mu- 
seum continued the quest for the statue, 
finally arriving at a deal this year. 

News of the purchase renewed Italian 
ire at the loss of yet another art master- 
piece to the U.S. Sergio Matteini Chiari, 
a magistrate in Gubbio, filed a charge of 
clandestine export of an artwork against 
“unknown persons.” Until he can fill in 
the names, however, the action has little 
force. Higher Italian officials are consid- 
ering more effective moves, including 
complaints to Washington. 





he Greek youth’s peregrinations be- 








Greek statue on display in Denver 





From the Adriatic to a $3.9 million sale. 


The Getty Museum is more worried 
about U.S. taxmen than Italian judges and 
diplomats. California sales-tax law ex- 
empts any work of art that has been dis- 
played outside the state for at least six 
months, so the Getty people have broken 
the boy’s westward passage with stopovers 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and, 
currently, at the Denver Art Museum. 
California tax officials have no hope of 
collecting $234,000 in sales tax, but var- 
ious Colorado tax officials have filed use- 
tax claims of $300,000. 

In Malibu, Getty Curator Frel insists 
that once the museum’s lawyers dispose 
of the local and foreign challenges, the 
wandering Greek will finally have a safe 
home in California. Says he, in a com- 
ment unlikely to quiet the controversy: 
“It’s much easier for the Italian govern- 
ment to make accusations that the Amer- 
icans are raping them of their art trea- 


| sures than it is for them to fix the leaky 
| roofs of the museums of Rome.” 
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Florida Flunks 
A scandal for schools 
Ls October Florida’s 120,000 high 

school juniors sat down to take a new | 
exam: a Functional Literacy Test ordered 
by the state legislature to determine 
whether, as critics had charged, state 
schools had been graduating as many as 
10,000 virtually illiterate seniors each 
year. The three-hour exam, divided into 
math and verbal sections, focused on stu- 
dents’ ability to cope with such simple 
tasks as filling out job applications and 
reading labels on canned goods. The 
exam, said the state testing director, 
Thomas Fisher, was “very, very basic” 
—seventh- or eighth-grade level. 

Yet when the results began to filter | 
out last week, they proved truly alarm- 
ing. In Duval County, which includes 
Jacksonville, 45% of the juniors failed the 
math section and 14% could not handle 
the reading and grammar part. Only 6% 
of the juniors at Jacksonville's over- 
whelmingly black Stanton High School | 
passed the math section. 

Those who failed will be placed in re- 
medial classes, paid for by a $10 million 
grant from the legislature. The remedial 
students will be given two more tries. 
Some school officials fear that a lot of the 
flunkers will never pass. A number of 
Florida juniors apparently agree: they 
have fled to high schools in Georgia, 
which does not require students to pass a 
minimal competency testtograduate. @& 








Tis the Season 





There are 18 shoplifting da ys . 


till Christmas 
Mi cnisonse’ Ward has remodeled its 
spacious outlet in Skokie, IIL, install- 
ing new surveillance posts that blend into 
the décor. Observation towers are dis- 
guised as structural supports; protruding 
mirrors along a wall conceal guards who 
scan the throngs of shoppers crowding the 
aisles. Retailers around the country are 
taking similar security measures. Reason 
business is booming in the weeks before 


| Christmas, but so is shoplifting 


Shoppers who neglect to pay for their 
merchandise are criminals for all seasons, 
and their numbers are increasing at an 
alarming rate. The FBI reports more than | 
600,000 shoplifting arrests across the na- | 
tion last year, nearly three times as many 
as in 1970, and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce estimates merchants’ losses 
from thefts in 1976 at some $8 billion. In 
the past eight weeks police in Hialeah, 
Fla., have arrested six members of a band 
of shoplifters called the Chilean Com- 
mandos, trained in Fagin-type schools in | 
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First Mayor 


Alternative 
Jo High lar 
Smoking. 


Low tar MERIT delivers flavor of higher tar cigarettes- 
‘Enriched Flavor. breakthrough confirmed. 


delivering the kind of flavor that 
can satisfy high tar smokers, the 
toughest “taste” critics of low tar 
smoking 
Taste-Test Proof 

MERIT and MERIT 100s were 
packed with ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco And taste-tested against 
a number of higher tar cigarettes. 

Overall, sm« kers repr rted they 
liked the taste of both MERIT 
and MERIT 100's as much as the 





For years, you couldn't get real 
tobacco flavor without high tar 
As a result, many smokers 
wanting to switch to a low tar 
cigarette couldn't 

Couldn't—until MERIT. 

Until ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. A breakthrough in 
tobacco science that resulted ina 
way to boost natural tobacco 
flavor without the usual corr 
sponding increase in tar 





This breakthrough has made 
MERIT one of the most popular 
new cigarettes in twenty years 
More importantly, over 75% of all 
MERIT smokers are former high 


taste of the higher tar cigarettes 
tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 

Only one cigarette has 


‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 
And you can taste it 


tar smokers 
It's clear low tar MERI I is 
© Philip Morris Inc, 1977 LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 


Kings: 8 mq’ ‘tar’ ' 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug: 77 
100’s: 12mg’ ‘tar; ' 0.9mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health Kings & 100% 














If you know several people 
who deserve Crown Royal, 
they’re very fortunate. 

O are you. 
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Valparaiso and Santiago. South American 
rings have been collecting booty worth be- 
tween $150 million and $200 million a 
year in and around such major Hispanic 
centers as Miami, New York City and 
Los Angeles. But the problem of shop- 
lifting is particularly severe at Christmas 
time, when saturation advertising whets 
the appetites of consumers, including lar- 
cenous ones, and makes the poor feel par- 
ticularly deprived in an affluent society. 
While merchants are stepping up their 
precautions against dishonest customers, 
one of their biggest concerns is the rate 
at which their own employees are doing 
the lifting. The Commerce Department 





asserts that at least half of inventory loss 
is due to theft by employees. As a result, 
more and more companies are making job 
applicants take lie detector tests or writ- 
| ten “honesty tests.” A sample question: 
| “Do you think a person should be fired if 
he cheats a company out of money sev- 
eral times each month on his expense ac- 
count?” One Chicago firm of polygraph 


which conducts both types of tests for 
business clients. reports that it will have 
administered more than 107,500 of them 
this year, compared with only 20,000 sev- 
en years ago. In the retail field, 35% to 
38% of job applicants failed the test. Peo- 





examiners, John E. Reid and Associates, | 





ple seeking work with vending machine 
companies flunk at the staggering rate of 
75%. The testing firm claims that com- 
panies that screen applicants will end up 
with only 13 potential thieves out of 100 
new employees. Otherwise, it says, 40% 
would be likely to steal. 

Such security efforts notwithstanding. 
store Owners know the Christmas rush 
will include a high quotient of thieves. 
Gerald Lauritzen, director of Southern 
California's Stores Protective Association, 
notes that 35% to 40% of the year’s total 
loss from shoplifting occurs in the final 
quarter—the direct result, he says. of “in- 
creased traffic during the holidays.” Ss 








Americana 











1069, Esq. 

For the record he would like to be 
known as 1069 (pronounced One Zero Six 
Nine), but friends may call him “One 
Zero” for short, He wants society to rec- 
ognize his right to use the four digits as his 
legal name rather than the one his parents 
gave him—Michael Herbert Dengler. Af- 
ter four years of unsuccessful attempts to 
get North Dakota and Minnesota author- 
ities, the telephone company and a series 
of employers to identify him by his numer- 
ical name, Dengler, now 32 and a some- 
time short-order cook, last week sued for 
the name change in Minnesota's Henne- 
pin County district court 

For Dengler each digit has an inge- 
nious symbolic significance. One means, 
“I am part of the whole of life, which is 
one.” Fair enough. But the others are 
more esoteric. Nine, for example, “stands 
for relationship to essence in the differ- 

| ence in the meaning when actualizing the 

spatially everpresent nature of life.” 
Minnesota law requires no reason for 

a name change so long as it is not for 


Getting Jumpy About Frogs 


In the 1940s, medical labs in Califor- 
nia imported thousands of African clawed 
frogs to be used in pregnancy tests for 
women. Rabbits, however, proved quite 
significantly quicker and better, so the 
redundant frogs 
were released, 
and jumped 
along into mud- 













| fraudulent purposes. The judge who heard 
the petition said he was impressed by 
Dengler’s sincerity but could not rule un- 
til he had pondered whether a number 
could qualify under the statutory mean- 
ing of the word name. 


Unreal Estate 


Not even the sky is the limit on the 
real estate deals available through the 
friendly brokers at the United Planets 


Commission of Van Nuys, Calif. The | 


firm will sell you your own little acre on 
the sun, “cosmic fishing grounds on Ve- 
nus,” or the entire Milky Way. The price 
on every piece of property in the brochure 
is a flat $4. The buyer receives a “star- 
deed,” printed in gothic script. 

One of the founders, California State 
University Student Richard Stellar (his 
real last name, he insists), reports that or- 
ders are now coming in at the rate of 25 to 
50 a day. The most sought after extrater- 
restrial neighborhood is the planet Vul- 
can, popularized by Star Trek's Mr. 





dy coastal waterways and flood control 
basins from Santa Barbara to San Diego 
It was an act of kindness that should have 
been avoided. Feeding insatiably on fish 
| eggs. minnows, insects and tadpoles of 
| other frog species, the aggressive African 
guests have upset the ecological balance 
in a five-county area. 
Three years of control efforts, includ- 
ing massive poisoning, made no headway 
against the frogs. The only chance left, 





the state department of fish and 
game, is to find “a critter that'll 
Ary, feed on them.” That may 


we — te 
SRK skin apparently contains a 
2"“% toxic venom and tastes 
“> awful. Even an alligator 
passed up a dish of clawed 
frogs—legs and all 


says James St. Amant, supervisor of | 


Spock. “We're only at the grass-roots be- 
ginning.” proclaims Stellar 

Last month the city of Van Nuys 
granted United Planets a real estate li- 


| cense—perhaps because its listings are 


not outlandish by California standards 
ee er 


_ It’s No Honor to Be Hizzoner 





= be difficult since the frog’s | 


The hill folks of Coalton, W. Va. (pop 
234), have had a little problem finding a 
mayor. Last June the town had to cancel 
its regular election because no candidate 
came forward. One reason: candidates 
must pay a filing fee of $50, but the job it- 
self pays only $100 annually. West Vir- 
ginia’s secretary of state, A. James Man- 
chin, ordered a write-in vote, but the 
winner resigned two wecks after his elec- 
tion. Then Manchin instructed the town 
council to appoint a mayor, but the man 
it picked was thought to be too bossy, and 
the council pressured him into resigning 
Recently Coalton got yet another mayor 
when the council appointed Businessman 
Michael Ross, 40, who had served in the 
post for a few months back in 1969. No- 
body is willing to predict just how long 
he will last this time. Says Manchin: “I’ve 
never seen a town like it. It's constant ca- 
cophony—just pure hate. And a lot of 
them are related.” Maybe there is some 
connection 
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COVER STORY 


Dixy Rocks the Northwest 








An unspoiled state and a contentious Governor face crucial choices 


hrough the mud of Fox Island in 
Puget Sound clumps a stubby and 
sturdy woman wearing a vibrant 


green baseball cap, a gold and 
green sweatsuit, and a T shirt emblazoned 
SAVE OUR FISHING FLEET. Beaming hap- 
pily, she feeds her Beltsville White tur- 
keys (one of which she will later carve 
with gusto at her table); points proudly to 
three eggs freshly laid by her Rhode Is- 
land Red hens; strokes her pet sow, which 
is ready to have piglets and then become 
part of her larder; hails her goat April, a 
daily source of milk; and shows all the 
joy of a Washington dirt farmer in her 
modest (65 acres) spread. Then she 
marches through a stand of Douglas fir 
to the slate-gray pebbled beach that fronts 
her property, and gazes fondly out at the 
waters she has known since childhood. 
Bending, she picks up a beached starfish, 
studies the specimen for a moment, and 
tosses it back into the water—"‘to preserve 
the natural balance,” as she puts it. 

That small act of concern symbolizes 
the problem that confronts Governor 
Dixy Lee Ray, her state of Washington 
and indeed the entire Pacific Northwest. 
The unspoiled region is struggling to pre- 
serve a natural balance that is threatened 
by the works of man, striving to encour- 
age progress yet retain the beauty of the 
forests, the mountains and the seacoast 
that make the area so mistily appealing 
and define its very essence. 

“We all have a deep and abiding love 





of this land,” says Ray, speaking for her 
fellow Northwesterners. “We're all very 
defensive about it, and we'd like to see 
things stay the same. Most thinking peo- 
ple realize that economic development is 
necessary—you have to have a job to live. 
But we want change to come in a way 
that preserves the natural flavor, not nec- 
essarily every blade of grass or every weed, 
but the natural flavor. There are those 
who argue, ‘Now that we're here, let’s 
close the door. Put up a fence, keep the 
rest out—all those other guys.’ But we just 
can’t do that.” 

Change is coming to the coastal states 
of Washington and Oregon and to neigh- 
boring Idaho, and coming fast, but awe- 
some swaths of the Northwest remain un- 
touched. The upland plains and the 
mountains that march from horizon to ho- 
rizon still have a feeling of the frontier. 
Nearly four times the size of New Eng- 
land, the entire region has a population 
of only 6.8 million—little more than half 
of that of the other far corner of the coun- 
try. Americans who live in cities or sub- 
urbs can look at large parts of the North- 
west and glean a true idea of what the 
nation was like 50 or 100 years ago—a re- 
gion where small-town accessibility and 
friendliness come naturally, where peo- 
ple seem to care more about who they 
are than what they have. 

Even the city dwellers of the North- 
west live close to the land, their concerns 
and dreams shaped by their environment. 
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Other Americans worry about urban 
blight, street crime, racial trouble, chron- 
ic unemployment. But not the Northwest. 
Its economy, based on the renewable re- 
sources of forests and farms, is expand- 
ing strongly. Its biggest manufacturer, 
Boeing, has a $5 billion backlog of or- 
ders. Its two major cities—Seattle (pop. 
496,000) and Portland (377,000)—are 
bustling, clean and eminently livable. 
There are too few blacks for any real ra- 
cial problems, and the small Indian mi- 
nority—.8% of the population—is fighting 
in the courts, not the streets, for such goals 
as regaining water rights and tribal lands. 
In the Northwest, the issues that raise 
tempers and rile voters involve keeping 
the water clean to help the salmon and 
steelhead runs, keeping the air so clear 
that it smells pine-fresh, and keeping the 
majestic vistas of uncut forests that in so 
many places stretch to the skyline. 


he whole Northwest, and most es- | 


pecially Washington, is entering a 

crucial phase, one that will decide 

whether the region can retain the 
very elements that distinguish it, in sub- 
stance and flavor, if not literally in every 
forest and windswept stretch of coastline. 
Dixy Lee Ray, herself an increasing 
source of controversy, is right in the mid- 
dle of the struggle and delighted to be 
there. With the subtlety of a Seattle ste- 
vedore, she is bulldozing ahead on the key 
issues, Among them: 
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Governor Ray enjoying the outdoor life at her home on Fox Island in Puget Sound 
The challenge: to preserve the natural balance threatened by the works of man 
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Nuclear Power. Can the Northwest use 
the atom to generate electricity without 
endangering the environment and the 
people? Yes, says Ray emphatically 
Oil. Should supertankers be allowed to 
carry oil from Alaska through Puget 
Sound, the Northwest's inland sea? Yes 
again, argues Ray 
Federal Control. How much should the 
other Washington, the one on the Poto- 
mac, dictate to the Northwest about how 
it can use its resources? Very little, says 
Governor Ray, again emphatically 
Neither Ray nor anyone else can solve 
another problem: population growth 
Looking anxiously ahead, Tom McCall, 
then Governor of Oregon, declared in 
1971: “Please come and visit us again and 
again. But for heaven's sake, don’t come 
and live here.” Surprisingly, the migration 
to the Northwest is still a trickle com- 
pared with the tide flowing to the Sun- 
belt, but more and more Americans, lured 
by the natural beauty and the way of life 
it fosters, are arriving. The populations 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho have 
increased 15% during the past ten years 
(Florida rose 45%) and are expected to 
grow another 13% by 1985. More people 
mean a need for more jobs. Washington 
Congressman Mike McCormack sums up 
the development-y.-conservation dilem- 
ma: “One man’s conservation is all too fre- 
quently another man’s unemployment.” 


ince her inaugural eleven months 

ago as one of the nation’s two 

women Governors,* Ray has been 

attacked for being too eager to en- 
courage development. She has a distinc- 
tive background for the battle. Until she 
first ran for office in last year’s Demo- 
cratic primary, Ray, 63, was not a poli- 
tician at all. That pleased Washington's 
voters, who are fond of mavericks. They 
were enchanted by her no-nonsense man- 
ner and her knee socks, in which she often 
tucks a comb. When she is in the mood, 
she radiates a charm that makes her seem 
like a benevolent pixie, a chubby (5 ft. 4 
in., 165 Ibs.) Peter Pan 

Unlike most politicians, Ray has an 
expert's knowledge of both sides of the de- 
bate over nuclear power. A marine biol- 
ogist, she was named to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in 1972, and was its 
outspoken chairman in 1973-74. She is a 
strong advocate of nuclear power and is 
bitterly opposed on that score by envi- 
ronmentalists, although while at the AEC 
she moved aggressively to improve safety 
features for reactors. Ralph Nader once 
put her down as “Ms. Plutonium.” Her 
view of him: “An ignorant man—he has 
no credentials, he has no experience in 
anything.” 

Without question, Ray knows how 
Washington, D.C., works—a great advan- 
tage for the Governor of a state whose 
land is 29% owned by the U\S. and that 
feels both exploited and ignored by the 
faraway Federal Government. When she 
left the nation’s capital in 1975 and set 


*The other: Connecticut's Ella Grasso 








out for Fox Island, driving her own motor 
home, she could feel the pull of the North- 
west. By the time she crossed the Missouri 
River, she was singing at the wheel. Says 
she: “Every mile I put between me and 
Washington, D.C., I felt happier and hap- 
pier. I drove all the way to the beach. I just 
had to see that old Pacific Ocean.” 


hatever their views on Ray, 
Northwesterners can identify 
with her compulsion to hurry 
back home and, before doing 
anything else, drive down to the sea. In 
1792, British Explorer George Vancouver 
discovered Puget Sound and marveled at 
the “innumerable pleasing landscapes” 
that he thought needed only “the industry 
of man to render it the most lovely coun- 
try that can be imagined.” Since then, the 
region has experienced the industry of 
man aplenty, and not all of it for the bet- 
ter. But the Northwest remains astonish- 
ingly unsullied and apart. There is bril- 
liant color in the green forests—the yellow 
flash of the willow goldfinch, the state 
bird, and the white and rosy pink of the 
rhododendron. A commuter ferry going 
from Seattle to a suburban island can 
seem, for a few moments at least, as alone 
as an Indian cedar dugout canoe might 
have been centuries before. If the day is 
clear, a traveler can spy the heights of the 
Cascades, a range of 13 peaks over 10,000 
ft., topped by Mount Rainier (14,408 ft.), 
that sweeps north toward Canada and 
south toward Oregon 
The Cascades split the region into two 
Northwests by affecting weather patterns 
Moist winds from the Pacific push up the 
western mountain slopes, cool and turn to 
rain. Two-thirds of Washington’s popula- 
tion live in the rainy and green environs 
of Puget Sound, concentrated—although 
far from crowded—in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, and Olympia, the capital. Coast- 
al dwellers shake their heads and tell vis- 
itors of the dour, damp days, perhaps hop- 
ing to dissuade them from moving in 
Actually, Seattle gets less rain (average 
Clockwise from top: Seattle skyline on the sound; Andrea 38.79 in. per year) than New York City 
Lardner cheers on Rose Bowl—bound Huskies of University (40.19 in.), but if the water falls gently, it 
of Washington; fishing for trout in the Yakima River; summer often seems to fall ceaselessly 
campers line the Nooksack River near Bellingham. East of the Cascades, the climate is so 
. ¥ dry that farmers constantly worry about 
their crops, especially when the previous 
winter's mountain snow is light, as it was 
last year. Still, the land is usually bounti- 
ful. The region yields about 15% of the 
nation’s wheat and almost half of its 
potatoes. With the help of irrigation, 
Washington is the leading producer of ap- 
ples, hops and sweet cherries 
The farming areas of the Northwest 
have a rare, raw beauty. As winter ap- 
proaches, the wheatfields in the highlands 
of the Saddle Mountains and on the Pa- 
louse prairie to the east are plowed and 
furrowed like circles of whipped cream on 
a pie. Near Yakima, the winds blustering 
through the hills set the bare branches of 
the apple trees clattering. A cantilevered 
bank of clouds passes over a mountain- 
side, and the green landscape turns black 
and white, resembling a Japanese tapes- 
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try. When snow caps the peaks, the Blue 
Mountains near Walla Walla are indeed 
blue—electric blue 

Novelist Bernard Malamud has writ- 
ten that without investment to speak of, a 
person in the Northwest becomes “rich in 
the sight of nature, a satisfying wealth.” 
Just as well, because the Northwest is not 
the ideal place to get rich in the pocket- 
book. People are generally better off than 
most Americans—the per capita income 
is 6% over the national average—but the 
wise highrollers head for the Sunbelt 

The Northwest was settled late in the 
19th century by industrious people who 
came for the long haul. To populate the 
lands it was opening up, the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad recruited migrants in Brit- 
ain and Northern Europe. Scandinavians 
and Germans also moved west from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Northwesterners 
are still overwhelmingly Protestant, and 
politicians with Scandinavian roots start 
with a distinct advantage. Two examples 
Senators Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson, 65, 
and Warren G. (“Maggie”) Magnuson, 72, 
who have been in the other Washington 
for 36 and 40 years, and who are regarded 
by the electorate as ambassadors who deal 
with that outer world—the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the rest of the U.S.—on an 
equal basis 

Washingtonians tend to care deeply 
for education and to be self-reliant, mod- 
erate and tolerant in most things. Yet Se- 
attle trails only San Francisco in the U.S 
incidence of alcoholism and suicide—a 
bleak fact sometimes blamed on the long, 
gray and wet winters 





isitors commonly marvel at the 
outgoing friendliness of North- 
westerners. “People are simply 
more civil, more pleasant out here,” 
says William Ruckelshaus, the former 
U.S. Deputy Assistant Attorney General, 
a native of Indianapolis who moved to 
Bellevue when he became a senior vice 
president of Weyerhaeuser, the timber gi- 
ant. Perhaps one reason for the affability 
is that it is so easy to have a good time: just 
head outdoors. A resident of Spokane can 
be hunting birds after a short drive, and an 
hour can put him on the trail of bear, elk 
or moose 
Washington has half a million sports 
fishermen, and Seattle, which is 80% sur- 
rounded by water, leads the nation in 
boats per capita. There are more than 
200,000 craft of all kinds and shapes in Pu- 
get Sound near the city, and on a summer 
weekend it looks like half of Seattle’s pop- 
ulation is afloat. Non-sailors are likely to 
be backpacking, fishing or climbing in the 
Cascades. The Mountaineers, a club with 
more than 9,000 members, gives expertly 
taught courses in such arts as rock climb- 
ing and traversing a glacier. To Eastern- 
ers who are inured to driving for three to 
eight hours and then finding a rock- 
strewn trail, the skiing seems unbelievably 
accessible: half a dozen excellent runs lie 
within 90 minutes of Seattle. A cab driv- 
er’s happy report to his customers this 
season: “Forty-two inches at Crystal 
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Clockwise from top: Backpackers dwarfed by 
Mount Baker in the Cascades. Loggers on 
Yakima Indian land near Toppenish. Yakima 
Chief Totus checks computer read-out on 
tribal enterprises. Employees of 
Weyerhaeuser near Tacoma relax by jogging. 
Trojan nuclear plant on Columbia River at 
Oregon-Washington border. 
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It's going to be a great year!” 


| for scientific affairs. When Secretary of 
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In some ways Washington's Governor 
fits the pattern of the Northwesterner, but 
in many ways she does not, right down 
to the choosing of her name. The second 
oldest of five daughters of a Tacoma print- 
er, Ray so hated her given first name that 
she rejected it completely. Her sisters 
know what it was, but won't say. The fam- 


| ily started calling the mischievous child 


“the little Dickens,” which evolved into 
Dixy. To that she added Lee (she is dis- 
tantly related to Robert E. Lee) and le- 
gally changed her name at 16 

During the Depression, when land 
was cheap, Dixy’s family bought 65 acres 
on Fox Island, 15 miles from Tacoma. It 
was there that Dixy began developing her 
interest in marine biology, studying what 
she calls “unpleasant, creepy, crawly 
things.” She won a scholarship to Cal- 
ifornia’s Mills College and helped pay her 
way by working as a janitor. Ray, who 
has never married, earned her doctorate 
in 1945 from Stanford, and settled down 
to teach zoology at the University of 
Washington. She was an instant success 
—an enthusiast so genuine that students 
brought friends to hear her lecture. In the 
mid-'S0s she took part in federal ocean- 
study programs, and later ran the Pacific 
Science Center, a museum that success- 
fully reached out to the community 


hen President Nixon named 
Ray to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1972, she buck- 
led down with typical zeal to 
master the new discipline. “If you have 


| to start learning a new field,” she jokes, 


“it sure helps to begin at the top.” She 
got along well with AEC Chairman James 
Schlesinger, another outspoken maverick, 
who admired her candor and persuaded 
Nixon to appoint her his successor. Ray 
insisted upon being called chairman, not 
chairperson. She has never been a fem- 
inist crusader—“I'm not a joiner type” 
—although, of course, she had been prac- 
ticing women’s lib all her adult life. 

As AEC chairman, Ray showed she 
was just as tough as Schlesinger suspect- 
ed. Says one former AEC member: “She 
has a streak of Golda Meir in her.” She 
created a separate division to set up stiff- 
er safety standards for reactors, although 
the move affronted some top AEC officials 
who claimed it was unnecessary. She also 
made the AEC pay more heed to environ- 
mental-impact studies on reactors. 

All the while, she lived in a custom 8- 











ft. by 28-fl., self-propelled motor home | 


with her constant companions—a minia- 
ture gray poodle named Jacques and a 
huge, dignified Scottish deerhound named 
Ghillie. She moored the $18,000 bus on a 


| dairy farm in Maryland. A Government 


limousine would pull up every morning, 
and Ray and her two dogs would be 


whisked to the AEC offices. At her sug- | 


gestion, the AEC was reorganized in 1975 
into two agencies and Ray then moved 
on to become Assistant Secretary of State 


_ The Nation 





| 





State Henry Kissinger dodged her fre- 
quent requests for meetings, she quit after 
six frustrating months, declaring that try- 
ing to get a decision at State was “like 
slamming into a wall of marshmallows.” 

Once back home. Ray plunged into 
politics: “I decided I'd been telling other 
people what to do for a long time. I'd bet- 
ter put my money where my mouth was, 
and that’s why I became a candidate. Why 


| did I choose to run for Governor? I didn’t 


have time to start any lower.” 

But was she a Republican or Dem- 
ocrat? Ray never had decided before. 
since Washington does not have party reg- 
istration. She chose the Democrats be- 
cause, she says, “although I tend to 
be fiscally conservative, I believe in 


| the philosophy of the Democratic Party.” 





Ray in the Governor's office 





Subtle as a Seattle stevedore 


Her campaign, she admits, was “am- 
ateurish, naive and trial by error.” Start- 
ing far back, she bustled around the state 
in a Volvo station wagon, stressing the 
need for economic development and nu- 
clear power, and backing the construction 
of a Trident submarine base—opposed by 
the environmentalists—on Puget Sound 
She had plenty of energy, an air of bluff 
honesty that appealed to independents, 
and a new face. Startling the experts, she 
defeated Seattle's popular but overconfi- 
dent Mayor Wes Uhiman, 42, in the pri- 
mary and then beat Republican John 
Spellman, 50, the top official in Seattle's 
King County. 

On Inauguration Day last January, 42 
Ray relatives showed up, and the Gov- 
ernor’s Georgian mansion was as lively 
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and cozy as the two-bedroom house where | 
she and her four sisters had been brought 
up. There was a football game on the front 
lawn and jars of plums and applesauce 
from Fox Island in the kitchen. Ray 
plopped down into the high-backed chair 
in her office, twirling a plastic glass filled 
with champagne. “Well. we made it.” she 
announced. “How sweet it is.” 


or a while. anyway. Since election 
day, Ray's popularity has dropped 
sharply. NIX ON DIXY bumper 
stickers are startling to appear, and 
critics are complaining about “Raydia- 
tion.” Her decline in esteem is due in part 
to the fact that Ray has turned out to be 
something of an autocrat, who insists on 
loyalty at every level. One of her first acts 
was to replace the staff at the Governor's 
mansion, including some servants who 
had been there for years. Her aides, says 
one fellow Democrat, “aren't just yes peo- 
ple. They're yes-yes-yes people. She in- 
timidates all of them.” Her audiences are 
no longer composed of students, but she 
treats them like students. At the Western 
Governors conference in Anchorage this 
fall, she would clasp her hands and begin 
to lecture, almost as if she expected other 
Governors to start taking notes. 

Ray feuds with local political writers, 
charging unfair treatment. At times, the 
Seattle Post- Intelligencer, which support- 
ed Spellman during the election, does 
seem to delight in baiting her. Publishers 
have also felt her wrath; she refused to 
meet again with some after they failed to 
stand when she entered the room—"not 
for me, but for the office.” 

When she is thwarted, Ray’s mouth 
clenches as stubbornly as John Bull's, the 
engaging twinkle vanishes from her am- 
ber eyes, and she lasers her opponent with 
a lethal stare. Says one of the state’s top 
Democrats: “She’s unwilling to forgive 
and forget, and that’s one of the cardinal 
rules of politics.” 

Ray is unpopular with the farmers. 
who miss Dan Evans, the more approach- 
able Governor who served for twelve 
years before Ray. Her most dedicated en- 
emies, though, are the more extreme en- 
vironmentalists. whom she derides as rad- 
icals who “hate people.” Ray's explana- 
tion: “The only way they like the earth is 
when it has no people on it ... because 
people, of necessity. change the environ- 
ment [and] use its resources.” But many 
others in the state. including farmers, fish- 
ermen and some businessmen, worry | 
about her views on growth—that she 
wants to go too far too fast. | 

The hottest current issue is how to 
handle Alaska’s North Slope oil. Wash- 
ington’s four major refineries are located 
on the eastern shore of Puget Sound at 
Cherry Point, 100 miles north of Seattle | 
and 75 miles inland from the sea. The re- 
fineries are now supplied by tankers lim- 
ited in size by state law to 125,000 tons. 
The oil companies and Ray want the fig- 
ure raised to 250,000 tons, arguing that 
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the bigger loads would allow savings lead- 
ing to lower prices for consumers. Sur- 
plus oil would be passed on to the Mid- 
west by pipeline. 


to thread their way through narrow straits 
to reach Cherry Point, the Governor 
maintains that fears of an accident and 
oil spill are exaggerated. Says she: 
“There's nothing that tugs on the heart- 
strings like a few mallards with oil on 
| their wings.” Ray points out that some 


Though the huge tankers would have | 


13 million migratory birds are shot by | 


hunters every year and notes that the 
number that die from oil spills is minute 
by comparison. Furthermore, the Gover- 
nor claims that oil dumped into cold wa- 
ters, like those of the sound, would cause 
almost no lasting damage. 

Her view that the environmentalists 
tend to exaggerate the dangers is basical- 
ly supported by George MacGinitie, the 
longtime (1932-57) director of Cal Tech's 
marine laboratories, who lives on the 
sound. But her statements flabbergast a 
number of her former colleagues at the 








University of Washington. A group of 79 
scientists and graduate students have de- | 
clared that a spill “would have serious 
consequences in Puget Sound.” Robert 
Harman, professor of geology and geogra- 
phy, charges: “Her statements are either 
misguided, misinformed, naive or whatev- 
er. The bays and estuaries of Puget Sound 
have a tendency to keep oil trapped per- 
manently. Every marine biologist we 
know agrees that we should not allow high 
oil-tanker traffic in those waters.” 

A coalition of environmentalists and 
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Slices of the Good Life 


Qe view of a passing submarine, a rising 
mountain, a rippling lake or inlet—these, and more, 
are the fringe benefits enjoyed by many who reside around 
Puget Sound. Three examples of varied life-styles: 


The Islanders. Each weekday morning when Attorney 
Charles Moriarty, 50, a former state senator, boards the 7:10 
ferry for a 35-minute commute to a glass-and-steel skyscrap- 
er in Seattle, he leaves behind what his wife Marion calls “a 
paradise”—Restoration Point on Puget Sound’s Bainbridge 
Island. Founded in 1890 as a summer retreat for a wealthy 
group of Ivy League sailing buffs from the East, the point is 
now the duchy of their descendants, whose 16 stately homes, 
gardens, tennis courts and nine-hole golf course nestle among 
towering cedars and firs. Seattlites have nicknamed this 120- 
acre enclave the “Country Club.” 

“This is a wonderful place to raise children,” says Mar- 
ion Moriarty, whose grandfather built the family’s seven- 
bedroom English-style country house 70 years ago on a 
stretch of land just 100 ft. from the sea. Un- 
impressed by now with the daily show of air- 
craft carriers and nuclear subs cruising by 
the island, the four Moriarty kids prefer 
exploring secret trails in local forest preserves, 
watching the bald eagles or scouring nearby 
waters for killer whales and schools of frol- 
icking dolphins. 

Moriarty’s prime concern is overpopula- 
tion. Technicians and their families from 
the new Trident submarine base at nearby 
Bangor are jamming the ferries to Seattle. 


But he takes comfort by gazing through his Shreve and son tying flies 


windows at the city’s growing skyline and 
concluding: “Thank God we are not living in Seattle.” 


The City Artists. Many would live nowhere but in Seattle. 
“There are places not far from here where you feel you are 
the very first person to visit,” says Dick Wrangle, 40, an 
Oklahoman who came to Washington ten years ago as a 
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The Wrangles strolling along the shore of Lake Washington 








Moriarty and two daughters ferrying home from Seattle 


Methodist minister. Now he and his wife Cheryl are wood 
sculptors and cabinetmakers who earn a living selling their 
handmade furniture. The Wrangles would never move from 
their weathered cedar house in a former black slum in cen- 
tral Seattle. Says Dick: “The environment here fits my work.” 

They do not have to wander far for inspiration. From 
their old wooden porch, the couple can see 
Lake Washington through the trees; their gar- 
den borders on the large Leschi Park, which is 
only a five-minute drive from downtown. Of- 
ten the Wrangles go hiking in the nearby Cas- 
cades, and Dick roams the lake shore watch- 
ing daily the mallards and fishermen. 

Says Cheryl: “I’m really pleased to live 
among people who are so involved with pre- 
serving what they have.” But the main thing 
the Wrangles miss in their adopted city is in- 
tellectual curiosity and “vibrant intensity” 
among neighbors. “People don’t talk ideas,” 
remarks Dick. “This place is a touchstone 
for the primeval, not a place to discover people. This is a 
place to come to discover yourself.” 


The Modern Mountain Man. “On clear days, Mount Rainier 
seems to rise in our front yard,” boasts Phyllis Shreve, who 
lives with her husband Jerry and son Terry in a white frame 
house in the bucolic town of Kent, 16 miles south of Seattle. 
Jerry Shreve, 40, a native Kansan, came to Seattle at 18 to 
work for Boeing, where he is now a quality-control inspector. 
Off the job, his passions are growing roses, fishing (he ties his 
own flies), hunting elk and deer with a 52-Ib. longbow or old- 
fashioned muzzle-loader. 

Shreve is something of a modern mountain man, self-re- 
liant and happiest tramping through the wilderness—“doing 
an honest day’s scouting.” As a director of a group of the 
state’s local sports clubs, he works to promote environmental 
legislation. He marvels, “When you look at a virgin forest af- 
ter it rains, water runs through the streams clear as gin.” 
Adds Shreve: “I hope and pray my son can enjoy the outdoors 
the way I have and live as a free person. This may be one of 
the last places he might do that.” 
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Economical family transportation doesn't have to be dull. 


IT’S MORE FUN TO TAKE THE BUS. 


Has the size of your family 
driven you into a car you can't 
afford? Does the car that fits your 
budget squeeze the fun out of your 
family? If so, you've missed the Bus 
The 1978 Volkswagen Bus 

The '78 Bus costs less than most 
big station wagons. And to run, it's 
ahead by miles. The Bus’ peppy, 
fuel-injected, two-liter engine is not 
only quiet, it's also very economical 
It helps the Bus deliver an esti 
mated 25 mpg on the highway, 17 in 
the city with standard transmission, 
according to the 1978 EPA tests 
(Of course, actual mileage may vary 
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depending on how and where you 
drive, optional equipment, such as 
automatic transmission, and the 
condition of your Bus.) 

And nothing beats the Bus for 
family fun. It's easy to park, easy to 
handle, and it gives everyone in 
your family enough elbow room to 
relax in comfort. With space left over 
for your dog, your luggage, or just 
about anything else you want to 
carry. The Bus is 70% roomier 


inside than a full-sized domestic 
station wagon. And withthe Bus’ eight 
picture windows, everyone in the 
family gets the best seat in the 
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house. And that's not all. The VW 
Bus is very versatile. The rear seat 
folds down to provide extra carrying 
space and that rear hatch and big 
Sliding door lets you load everything 
from antiques to zithers. 

So, when you want to uncramp 
your family’s style, nothing com- 
pares to the Bus. 

See your Volkswagen dealer 
today. And prove to your- 
self it's more fun to take 
the Bus. The 1978 
Volkswagen Bus. 
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K mart presents your choice of three 
clock radios at one great gift-giving price! 
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your choice 






Christmas sounds better on any of three AM/FM clock radios. The 
Jumbo Digital Clock Radio (Model 30-64) features oversize numerals 
for easy viewing even without glasses, slide-rule tuning, drop-leaf 
digital clock movement, 60-minute sleep switch, earphone jack and 
built-in antenna. 


Our Electronic LED Clock Radio (Model 30-52) comes with slide-rule 
tuning, lighted dial, .9 inch red LED display for easy reading, feather 
touch switches for 5 settings, high-low dimmer switch and built-in 
antennas. 


The Instant Weather Digital Clock Radio (Model 30-47) includes slide- 
rule tuning, telescopic antenna for superior FM and instant weather 
reception, full-feature drop-leaf clock movement, snooze bar and 
much more. 

All three radios are at our gift-giving price thru December 17 at over 
1,200 K mart stores across the U.S.A. 











Your Christmas Saving Store 


Copyright 1977 K mart Corporation Troy, Michigan 48084 




















State officials backs an alternate plan that 
would take the supertankers to Port An- 
geles, which is on the strait leading into 
Puget Sound in easily navigable waters 
The oil would then be carried by pipeline 
around the southern shore of the sound 
—some going on up to Cherry Point and 
the rest flowing to the Midwest. Ideally, 
the environmentalists would also like to 
stop all tanker traffic on Puget Sound. Sen- 
ator Magnuson does not go that far, but 
he has succeeded in getting a measure 
| passed in Congress and signed by Pres- 
ident Carter that in effect prevents su- 
pertankers from going to Cherry Point 
For the time being, at least, Ray has no 
plans to try to thwart Magnuson’s ploy, 
but the issue of just how oil will be trans- 
ported through Washington State 
is far from settled 





lectricity is another key is- 
sue for Ray and the state 
—ironically so, since 
Washington once had far 
more power than it could use and 
still has the cheapest household 
rates in the country (about one- 
| quarter the cost in New York 
State). In the ‘30s the Federal 
Government began damming the 
lordly 1,210-mile Columbia River; 
the Grand Coulee, the Bonneville 
and 24 other dams in the system 
are the heart of a Northwest net- 
work that generates 43% ofall the 
hydroelectric power in the nation, 
yet even that is not enough. De- 
mand in the region is expected to 
double in 20 years. Problem: 
building more dams on the Co- 
lumbia has been stopped for en- 
vironmental reasons 
The former AEC chairman be- 
lieves the atom is the answer. Ray 
argues that strict safety standards 
are being incorporated into the 
State’s six nuclear reactors now 
planned or under construction 
—including two at Hanford, site 
of the nation’s first center to pro- 
duce plutonium. Says she: “We are 
going to have atomic power as fos- 








under the federal Wild and Scenic Riv- 
| ers Act. The plants, Ray argues, are nec- 
essary and will cause no harm 
| She and many other Western Gov- 


ernors are frustrated because so much of 


their territory is owned by an absentee 
landlord: the Federal Government. The 
29% of Washington that belongs to the 
U.S. is comparatively small: the Govern- 
ment owns 47% of Wyoming, 52% of Or- 
egon, 64% of Idaho—indeed about 57% 
of all the land west of the Rockies. Bu- 
reaucrats decide how minerals and coal 
will be mined on federal land, how tim- 
ber and grazing rights will be apportioned, 
how electricity will be generated and sold, 
which areas will be set aside for public rec- 
reation. Says Ray: “I often feel that the 


Electric power lines in the Cascade foothills 





sil fuels dwindle, so we may as well 
| get used to it.” 

The nuclear power issue is especially 
sensitive in the Northwest because it in- 
volves water—and water, once so boun- 
tiful in the region, has become a scarce 
resource, although heavy rains in west- 
ern Washington last week forced the evac- 
uation of thousands. Water is competed 
for by fishing interests, farmers and the 
builders of power plants. The water that 
cools the nuclear reactors comes from 
nearby rivers and is later returned to them 
warm. Environmentalists claim that the 
warm water can disrupt the ecology of a 
stream. They are stubbornly fighting a 
plan to build two large nuclear plants on 
the shores of the Skagit River, campaign- 
ing to have a 59-mile stretch of it pro- 
tected from any kind of development 
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With supplies running short, is the atom the answer? 


| long arm of the Federal Government 
reaches out this way, but the distance is 
too great for our voice to penetrate back 
there.” 

She complains that the U:S. is apply- 
ing “salami tactics” to Washington, re- 
classifying, slice by slice, rivers and for- 
ests in a way she feels harms the state. A 
prime example: converting national for- 
ests that are now designated for multiple 
use, including logging, into tightly pro- 
tected wilderness areas. Exercising its 
right of eminent domain, the Government 
is buying up private lands and including 
them in the restricted parcels. Says Ray: 
“I am against usurping private land. This 
is not federal encroachment. It’s outright 
interference.” 





The Nation 


The fight over the shape of the future 
is even fiercer on the local level than in | 
the state capitals of the Northwest. The | 
battle flares on individual bumper stick- 
ers: SIERRA CLUB, KISS MY AXE, v. DON’T 
CALIFORNICATE IDAHO. On fashionable 
Mercer Island, just across from Seattle, 
residents have stalled the construction of 
two bridges for ten years to hold down 
growth, although the present spans are 
dangerous and jam with traffic during 
rush hours. In Lewiston, Idaho, the Pot- 
latch lumber company is fighting the Si- 
erra Club and others for permission to 
cut unsightly swaths through stands of 
white and ponderosa pine to meet the na- 
tional building demands, Says Jim Hil- 
bert, a local Teamster official: “Sure, we 


james n.sosora Ought to grow. Create more jobs 


City fathers run this place, and 
they don’t want growth. But you 
can’t stop it.” William H. Cowles 
III, publisher of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, says hopeful- 
ly: “We can learn from others, and 
maybe we will be wise enough to 
tell the difference between growth 
and controlled growth.” 


ismal examples of how 
not to grow are easy 
enough to find. The mag- 
nificent setting of An- 
chorage, Alaska, for example, has 
already been tainted by a sprawl 
of thousands of mobile homes 
Much of southern California’s 
coastline is a jagged scar of free- 
ways and factories that bar the 
way to the sea. Washington, at 
least, has caught a glimpse of the 
future and is not at all sure that 


it works. So has neighboring 
Oregon, which has decided to 
throttle back on growth and 


has developed a master plan re- 
quiring its 276 local governments 
to work out their own schemes, 
which must conform with state 
guidelines. 

Washington has no such re- 
strictive blueprint. Ray doubts | 
that anybody could draw one up 
that made sense. “Where could 
you find such a group of wise peo- 
ple?” she asks. One quick answer is right 
in Seattle, where a group of talented peo- 
ple helped transform the economy of the 
Puget Sound area 

Faced with the task of guiding the 
future of one of the most scenic states, 
Ray finds the job “fascinating, exasper- 
ating, dismaying, frustrating, challenging | | 
—all those things.” Blithely disregarding 
her fall in favor, she has already an- 
nounced that she will run for another 
term when her first one is up in 1981 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer wryly 
thanked her for not announcing for the | 
presidency. Small chance of that—Dixy 
Lee Ray relishes too much delivering 
thunderbolts from the Olympia of her 
own Washington a 
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Those Movers Who Shake Seattle 


eattle has almost none of the hassles and almost all of 

the amenities of many bigger American cities. As Post- 
Intelligencer Columnist Emmett Watson remarks, “The peo- 
ple of Seattle, like every place else, are into punk rock, tofu, 
lifespring, frozen yogurt, est and diet beer. People here are 
using words like parenting, ambience, trendy and psycho- 
babble.” They also, quite often, are using words like sym- 
phony, museum and pro football. 

The city of 496,000 has a thriving cultural center that in- 
cludes the Seattle Art Museum’s Modern Art Pavilion, the 
symphony and a repertory theater that counts 25,000 sub- 
scribers. The opera company, nearly as good as it is bold, 
puts on the complete Wagnerian Ring cycle in German 
and English every summer. In a burst of civic pride, voters 
last month approved a $19 million bond issue to build a sec- 
ond theater, a rehearsal wing for the opera and symphony 
and another art center that will house the Tutankhamun ex- 
hibition of Egyptian art in 1978. 

Now about the urban problems: 
> Crime. The city’s crime rate dropped 13% last year, the 
sharpest decline of any major American community. 
> Blight. Seattle has rebuilt half of its city center since 1970 
and renovated two previously downtrodden downtown dis- 
tricts, turning them into fashionable areas for restaurants, 
boutiques and offices. 
>» Urban Flight. Young couples are moving back into the 
city, reversing a decline in population that started in 1975. 
The Brookings Institution declared last year that Seattle and 
Omaha were the two cities outside the Sunbelt that provide 
better education, greater employment opportunities, higher- 
paying jobs and less crowded housing than their suburbs. 
> Debt. The First Boston Corp., a top investment banking 
firm, reports that Seattle has the soundest budget and finan- 
cial status of any of the 50 largest cities. The National 
Urban Coalition rates Seattle’s bond issues tops on its own 
list of 25 big municipalities. 

Seattle is a city that 
works—and works very well 
—largely because it has a 
cadre of civic-minded busi- 
nessmen who have become a 
kind of separate branch of 
government, willing to devote 
time and talent to improving 
the culture and commonweal. 
When one of these leaders has 
an idea, he has little trouble 
rounding up a dozen others 
and hammering out a plan of 
action. 

The city’s first citizen is 
probably Edward E. Carlson, 
66, who rose from bellboy to 
president and chairman of 
Western International Hotels 
and then became head of 
United Air Lines when it 
acquired the hotel chain. 
Though United’s headquar- 
ters is in Chicago, Carlson 
lives in Seattle and commutes 
between the two cities. He 
was the driving force and idea 
man behind the 1962 Seattle 
World’s Fair, a turning point 


in the city’s development. Not Seahawks losing to Houston, 22-10, in the Kingdome 
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only did the $100 million bash turn a profit of $500,000, 
but it endowed the city with many permanent buildings, 
including the Cultural Center and the Space Needle, 
a spidery, 607-ft. structure that is Seattle’s Eiffel 
Tower. 

Another prime mover is Taul Watanabe, 57, who was 
briefly interned during World War II because of his Jap- 
anese ancestry but won his release, after petitioning Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, to accept a law-school scholarship. Now a 
vice president of the Burlington Northern Railroad, he per- 
suaded the presidents of six Japanese shipping companies 
—all of whom he knows—to use Seattle as their U.S. port. 
That move created 3,100 jobs, $50 million in annual direct 
benefits for the region and helped make Seattle one of the na- 
tion’s leading container-ship ports. Watanabe was among 
the first to urge Dixy Lee Ray to run for Governor, and is 
chairman of her board of economic advisers. 

James Ellis, 56, a soft-spoken, cerebral lawyer, has been 
offering urban solutions since the 1950s, when he headed 
the citizens’ group that conceived Metro, a regional agency 
that has city-county jurisdiction. Long before the Federal 
Government started spending money for such projects, Met- 
ro mounted a campaign in the 1950s to clean up Puget 
Sound and Lake Washington, one of the city’s aquatic play- 
grounds. Metro later took over and revived the countywide 
transportation network, creating a park-ride system to bring 
in suburbanites, a weekend bus service to ski areas and free 
fares to the downtown areas. 

Seattle is now enjoying the benefits of another of Ellis’ 
grand plans, known as Forward Thrust. Voters in 1968 ap- 
proved $334 million in bonds to finance 615 civic improve- 
ment projects in Ellis’ package. Freeway Park, for instance, 
a five-acre area of greenery and waterfalls, was built on a 
great lid placed over a downtown thoroughfare. The pro- 
gram, which scattered parks and swimming pools all over 

town, also financed the $59.8 
= million Kingdome, a covered 
*stadium that literally made 
& Seattle a big-league city. It is 
sthe home of the Seahawks 
(football), the Sounders (soc- 
cer) and the Mariners (base- 
ball). Already 3.7 million fans 
have crowded into the King- 
dome, though it has been open 
only 21 months. 
With all this, more is com- 
ing. Jim Ellis has proposed a 
plan for the Puget Sound area 
all the way from Vancouver, 
143 miles to the north, to 
Olympia, 60 miles south. He 
envisions public financing of 
open spaces around urban 
centers, state aid to restore 
housing in the cities and lure 
back still more suburbanites, 
and the strengthening of 
downtown Seattle as the area’s 
commercial center. Says Ellis, 
exuding the optimism of the 
frontier, “American commu- 
nities can be places of beauty, 
civility and fulfillment—but 
they happen only when peo- 
ple make them happen.” 
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How we started as 
number one in the Pacific 
and why we still are. 








In 1935, Pan Am was 
the first airline to fly across the 
Pacific. We started with one flight, 
on our teunnus China Clipper. For years, it was the only 
way to fly to the Orient and South Pacific. 

42 years later, many frequent travelers still consider 
it the “only way” to fly there. Probably because we fly to 
more than 15 major cities in the Orient and South Pacific. 
And totally to more places in the Pacific from the U.S. 
than any other airline. Not to mention that ev ery nee 
across the Pacific is a comfortable and spacious 747 





747 SP. (Which also means there's plenty of room for your 
cargo.) 

And because we have so many non-stop flights, no 
matter where you live in America you're probably just one 
stop away. 

The only non-stop to Hong Kong. 

We have 3 non-stop 747 SPs a week from San Fran- 
cisco to Hong Kong. And 2 times a week our flights 
continue on to Bangkok. (There's also daily one-stop 747 
service from New York and San Francisco.) 

3 non-stops a day to Tokyo. 

We have the only non-stops to Tokyo from New York 
and Los Angeles. We also have a non-stop every day from 
San Francisco and another flight from Los Angeles which 
makes one stop in Honolulu. 

And once you arrive in Tokyo we have continuing 
service to Osaka or Hong Kong. Or we'll arrange conve- 


nient connections to most other major cities in the Orient. 
The only non- stop to Auckland. And the only 
non-stop back from Sydncy. 

We have 5 non-stop flights a week from 
the West Coast to Auckland. Each continues on to 
Sydney and 3 
times a week to 
Melbourne. And when 
youTe returning, we have the only non-stops from 
Australia and New Zealand to the West Coast. 

Take advantage of our "Executive Express” 
Together, Pan Am eat Aine srican 
Express, developed the “Executive 
Express” service to the Pacific. 

It'was designed especially for the 
business traveler who wants the best in 
hotel comfort, value, and service.( That's 
why you'll stay at IntereContinental® 
and Hilton International Hotels.) 

The value vouchers included in “Exec- 
utive Express” entitle you to many extras 
and preferred service from the hotels. 

And for those going to the 
Orient, for a little extra we'll make up 
your own business card in Chinese and 
Japanese. (A small price to pay for the 
big impression it will make.) 

Naturally, you can charge your 
trip on the American Express® Card. 

It’s welcomed, you know, everywhere in 
the Orient and Pacific. Of course, you 
can also extend payment on your Pan 
Am trip with the American Express 
Card “Sign and Fly" plan. The American Express Card. 
Don't Leave Home without it” 

In case you don’t have a card, now's the time to make 
all your future travels 
a lot more convenient. 
And the costs a lot easier 
to manage. Just pick up 
an application wherever 
the American Express 
Card is welcomed. 

For more informa- 
tion and reservations, see your travel agent or your 
corporate travel manager. 


America’s airline to the world. 













Ask your travel agent about Pan Am’s one-stop service from San Francisco to Singapore. 
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Egyptian President Sadat at press conference in Alexandria 
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Goodbye, Arab Solidarity 


In his push for peace, did Egypt's Sadat move too far and too fast? 


uphoria still reigned in Cairo, and 
a slightly more restrained mood of 
optimism buoyed Jerusalem. But in 
other capitals of the Middle East 
not to mention Washington and Mos- 
cow—there were worries and frowns 
about the moves that are following Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat’s historic visit 
to Israel. To keep alive the hopes that 
blossomed with his dramatic initiative, 
Sadat invited all the parties concerned, in- 
cluding Israel, to a Cairo summit to dis- 
cuss and perhaps resolve issues standing 
in the way of a reconvened Geneva peace 
conference, including the thorny matter 
of Palestinian representation. But was Sa- 
dat moving too far and too fast? Last week 
there were grave fears that his proposed 
summit would not only accomplish little, 
it might also further split the Arab world 
Arab solidarity was indeed in tatters 
Sadat’s mission had been blessed by the 
moderate regimes of Morocco, Tunisia 
and the Sudan. His bankrollers, the Sau- 
dis (see box), at least did not say no. But 
the visit to Israel was denounced by Syr- 
ian President Hafez Assad, the Soviet 
Union, the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation and the main rejection-front states, 
Iraq. Libya and Algeria. Last week the 
anti-Sadat forces gathered in Tripoli at 
the behest of Libyan Leader Muammar 
Gaddafi, who called the participants the 
steadfast states.” (Others dubbed the 
conference the “sorehead summit.”) A 
second meeting of the rejectionists is sup- 
posed to take place in Baghdad 
Sadat seemed unaffected by the steady 
tirade of abuse directed against him by 
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radical Arabs. Sull, he was in the dilem- 
ma of a host who had called a party to 
which most of the essential guests would 
not come. Israel immediately accepted the 
invitation to the Cairo conference 

Syria, the P.L.O. and Lebanon, almost as 
immediately, said no, and the Soviets soon 
after responded in kind. Playing it close 


The invitation was formally handed to Israel's U.N 
Ambassador Chaim Herzog by his Egyptian coun 
terpart, Esmat Abdel Meguid, at a secret meeting 
in New York. In another display of post-Jerusalem 
good-fellowship, Ambassadors to Washington Sim- 
cha Dinitz of Israel and Ashraf Ghorbal of Egypt 
were joint guests of honor at a Sunday dinner given 
by ABC's Barbara Walters 


Israel's Begin speaking to the Knesset 
For the U.S., an unaccustomed role as bystander rather than architect 


to the vest, Jordan’s King Hussein said 
that he would go to Cairo if all other in- 
vited parties went; he added that he would 
go to Tripoli if every Arab state, includ- 
ing Egypt, showed up 

Two other prospective guests also 
agreed—somewhat reluctantly—to at- 
tend the Cairo summit. U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim said his orga- 
nization would be represented by Finnish 
General Ensio Siilasvuo, chief of U.N 
peace-keeping operations in the Middle 
East. Since he expected that the Cairo 
conference would have “limited partici- 
pation,” Waldheim suggested yet another 
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| P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat 


preparatory conference under U.N. aus- 
pices. Israel said it would not attend, pri- 
marily because the P.L.O. was also in- 
vited. But other Arab states were more 
| receptive to the idea, as was the Soviet 
| Union. That raised the intriguing pros- 
| pect that Israel and the U.S. might even- 
tually stand as a rejectionist front against 
a U.N. conference 
At his Washington press conference 
| last week, President Carter described the 
new Israeli-Egyptian contacts as “a his- 
| toric breakthrough” toward peace and 
said the U.S. would send a representative 
Assistant Secretary of State Alfred Ath- 
erton—to Sadat's Cairo summit. The tone 
of Carter's endorsement suggested to 
some that he was seeking to counter press 
criticism that Washington, now in the un- 
accustomed position of being a bystander 
to Middle Eastern events rather than the 
architect of them, was discouraging rath- 
er than helping Sadat’s peace initiative 


In fact, the US. has been at least half 


a step behind these events, and the Ad- 
ministration’s response to them has been 
confused. For example, Sadat told U.S 
Ambassador in Cairo Hermann Eilts in 
a general way about his plans for a pre- 
Geneva conference to help clear up pro- 


Syria’: s President Assad 


Recognition that moderates cannot afford to burn br idges to Cairo. 





cedural problems. Eilts urgently passed 
the message to Washington. But before 
Carter and his policy advisers had a 
chance to assess the ploy and reply, Eilts 
learned that Sadat was planning to pro- 
pose such a conference in a speech to 
Egypt's national assembly. A message was 
dispatched to Egypt asking Sadat to hold 
off announcing the summit until the U.S 
could sound out other Arab states and the 
Soviet Union. The request either arrived 


too late or was ignored by Sadat 
eyond that, reports TIME Cor- 
respondent Christopher Ogden, 


there was a definite split between 
the White House and the State De- 
partment on how to respond to the rap- 
idly changing situation. White House ad- 
visers were enthusiastic, recognizing that 


| Sadat had cracked through a psycholog- 


ical barrier to Geneva. The diplomatic 
professionals at Foggy Bottom, reflecting 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s innate 
caution, feared that Sadat’s moves might 


| alienate not only the Syrians but the Sau- 


dis as well. State was also concerned about 
a negative reaction from Moscow. As soon 
as it became clear that neither the other 
Arabs nor the Soviets were going to Cai- 


Jordan's King Hussein 
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jection, 





Algerian President Houari Boumedienne (left) conferring with Libya's Gaddafi in Tripoli | 


ro, Carter announced that the U.S. would 
attend—but only after the President had 
asked Sadat to delay his summit until mid- 
December. In the meantime, US. diplo- 
mats will be trying to lobby the Arab mod- 
erates—primarily Hussein and Lebanese | 
President Elias Sarkis 
tatives to Cairo 

The attitude of Syria’s Assad will have | 
much to do with what happens next. He | 
willingly attended the Tripoli summit, | 
which was held in the lavish Arabian 
Nights-style People’s Hall that once 
served as the Libyan capital's royal pal- 
ace. Assad was under strong pressure to 
become a member of an enlarged rejec- 
tion front implacably hostile to any ne- 
gotiations with Israel. Expectations were 
that he would, in the end, refuse the over- 
tures. For one thing, the ideological gap 
between Iraq and Syria, which are gov- 
erned by rival branches of the socialist 
Baath Party, is as deep as the one be- 
tween Moscow and Peking. For another, 
most Middle East experts believe that As- 
sad wants a peace settlement almost as 
much as Sadat does and cannot afford to 
burn too many bridges to Egypt 

Assad said as much at a Damascus 
press conference before flying off to Trip- 
oli. Between Egypt and Syria, he said, 
there might be “disagreements on meth- 


to send represen- 


ods and perhaps on certain actions or in- 


cidents—but divorce between two brother 
countries, never.” There was another 
small sign last week that Assad has not 
given up on Geneva. Without Syrian ob- 
the U.N. Security Council ap- 
proved a six-month extension of the truce- 
observer force on the Golan Heights 

Most Western observers in Tripoli be- 
lieve Assad joined the conference not to 
adopt the rejectionists’ stance but to per- 
suade them to modify and soften their at- 
titude toward a peace settlement. The Syr- 
ian President is apparently convinced that 
the radicals can come to some sort of 
agreement that will counter what one of 
his aides calls “the present drift toward 
surrender.” But any such agreement, as 
far as Assad is concerned, will have to rest 
on the premise that peace is the goal and 
war the last-ditch alternative. Depending 
on how the final summit declaration is 
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| worded, Assad may go along with Pal- 
estinian-proposed resolutions calling for 
economic sanctions against Cairo and 
other measures designed to isolate Sadat 
The rejectionist Arabs can denounce 

| Sadat all they want. but basically they 
| —and not Sadat—are the ones who face 
hard political choices. Egypt, with a pop- 
ulation of nearly 40 million, is by far the 
most populous Arab state and has the 
largest army in the Middle East. Because 
of Sadat’s cool relations with Moscow, 
Egypt's Soviet-supplied military machine 
is rundown and short of parts. Nonethe- 
less, another Arab war against Israel 
would be possible only if Egypt joined in 

| Jordan has little air support for its small 
(85.000-man) but well-trained army 
Roughly half of Syria’s forces are either 


ing the tense frontier with Iraq. Libya and 
Iraq have plenty of Russian equipment 
to offer the confrontation states, but nei- 
ther country borders on Israel. As for the 
Palestinians, their only option is sporad- 
ic terrorism directed against 1) moderate 
Arab states or 2) Israeli border commu- 
nities. The latter choice almost invariably 
leads to savage reprisals 


ne Palestinian organization, the 

Syrian-backed Saiqa, has put out 

a contract on Sadat’s life. If he 

were assassinated, either by a ran- 

dom fanatic or a committed rejectionist, 

Egypt might well be ruled by a military 

leftist more attuned to the radical Arab 

message. But for the moment, at least. Sa- 
dat is politically secure at home 

“Whatever they may say in Tripoli.” 


reported TIME Correspondent William 
Stewart, “the mood in Cairo is still up- 
beat. Last week Sadat told a visiting del- 
egation of 50 Bedouin chiefs from Sinai 
that during next year’s Feast of Sacrifice, 
‘we shall pray together in the heart of Si- 
nai—there will be no more defeats, no 
going back. I shall pursue this call for 
peace.’ (During this year's feast, Sadat 
prayed at Jerusalem's Al Aqsa mosque.) 
Sadat’s office is inundated with pledges 
of support from around the country. In 
the streets of Cairo, in restaurants and ho- 
tels, Egyptians speak openly and warmly 
about his quest for peace. Sadat’s mission 
is popular, and he knows it. The Pres- 
ident, moreover, remains convinced that 
other Arab leaders will see the light. Tah- 
sin Bashir, Egyptian Ambassador to the 
Arab League, last week told an audience 











keeping the peace in Lebanon or guard- 














Why the Saudis Are Silent 


The quiet partner of virtually every Arab nation is 
Saudi Arabia, whose oil-enriched coffers support Egypt, Syr- 
ia and the P.L.O. But King Khalid and Crown Prince 
Fahd did not endorse either Anwar Sadat’s proposal for a pre- 
Geneva summit in Cairo or Muammar Gaddafi’s call for 
an anti-Egypt rejection-front meeting in Tripoli. What are 
the Saudis up to? TIME Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn 
flew to Jeddah and sent this analysis: 


T he rulers of Saudi Arabia wish Sa- 
dat well in his peace offensive. At 
the same time, they are afraid he will 
fail and are deeply concerned about 
the consequences of failure. 

The Saudis believe the only way 
the Egyptian President can bring off 
his gamble for peace is to get major 
concessions out of the Israelis or, al- 
ternatively, trigger a dramatic Amer- 
ican move that will force Jerusalem 
to yield. If neither event happens, 
the Saudis fear Sadat will lose his cred- 
ibility and with it his capacity to 
lead moderate forces in the Arab 
world. Even if he were to survive po- 
litically in Egypt after such a fail- 
ure, the Saudis argue, he would no 
longer be a significant Arab leader. 
Any such collapse of Sadat would 
leave the Saudis in a vulnerable po- 
sition. They would be forced to face 
resurgent radicalism among the Ar- 
abs without a politically stable and 


influential Egypt as their first line of Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd 


defense. 

Despite their hopes for Sadat’s success, the Saudis blunt- 
ly turned down an Egyptian plea to bless his proposed 
Cairo summit publicly. One reason: despite some earlier 
evidence to the contrary, Saudi officials insist that they 
were not consulted beforehand about Sadat’s trip to Je- 
rusalem. After all, a Jeddah businessman observed, “be- 
fore going into a major venture you should always consult 
your banker.” Sadat kept quiet and simply gambled that 
his credit would still be good. 

Crown Prince Fahd and King Khalid forgave and ap- 





parently forgot after Sadat sent a high-level emissary to 
soothe their wounded feelings. The Saudis expressed full 
understanding of Sadat’s objectives and made it clear that 
they are not opposed to a direct Arab-Israeli dialogue. 
The Saudis, however, also explained that they could not 
publicly support Egypt's move lest they weaken the broad 
range of contacts they have laboriously built up all across 
the Arab world. They now are in a position to influence 
such disparate and often inimical regimes as Marxist South 
Yemen and Somalia, Algeria and Morocco, the Christian 
Lebanese and the P.L.O. The Saudis 
hope eventually to be the effective 
mediator in healing the deep rift Sa- 
dat’s trip has caused in the Arab 
world, Said Saudi Information Min- 
ister Muhammed Abdo Yamani last 
week: “We are trying to cool ev- 
eryone down; Sadat’s trip was a ges- 
ture made to ease Israel's enmity 
towards us, and it should not create 
enmity among the Arabs.” 

For the Saudis, Arab solidarity is 
essential if the Soviets are to be pre- 
vented from exploiting Arab quarrels. 
Communism, the Saudis believe, is al- 
most as much a threat to the Arab 
world as Zionism. They feel an over- 
all peace settlement would “deradi- 
calize” the Arabs, whose frustrations 
about Israel have fostered a brand of 
terrorism that has frightened the Ri- 
yadh rulers. The assassination of King 
Faisal in 1975 (although apparently 
not politically motivated), the kidnap- 
ing later that year of Saudi Oil Min- 
ister Ahmed Zaki Yahmani at the 
OPEC meeting in Vienna (a scheme 
masterminded by Palestinian Leader 
Wadie Haddad) and last spring’s costly fire in one of Saudi 
Arabia's largest oilfields have made Khalid and Fahd con- 
scious of their country’s vulnerability. On one point Riyadh 
is adamant: Sadat must not sign a separate peace agree- 
ment with Israel, though the Saudis will go along with any 
settlement negotiated by the four confrontation powers. 
Meanwhile, Riyadh will continue bankrolling the Sadat re- 
gime. Explained a high Saudi official last week: “It’s not 


“right to make the Egyptian people suffer, even if their ruler 


makes a mistake.” 
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“A store where you can pick out phones—then 
just take them home and plug them in? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 


Now, in many General Telephone areas, 
there are stores called Phone Marts where you 
can shop for phones the way you shop for any 
decorative furnishing. 

And many of the homes in these areas are 
equipped so that when you take the phones 
home you can simply plug them in the way 
you do, say, a lamp. 

Shopping for phones this way makes a lot 
of sense, since there are phones today to go 
with just about any type of home decor. 


For example, our Candlestick telephone 
(third from left) works beautifully with Art 
Deco. And you'd be hard put to find anything 
that goes better with either French Provincial 
or Mediterranean than our Cradlephone line 
(extreme left). 

But the real beauty of it all is that you can 
walk into any of our GTE Phone Marts, pick 
out the phones you want, then just take them 
home and plug them in yourself. 

It’s as simple as direct dialing. 
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at the American University in Cairo: 
‘Other forces in the Arab world will grad- 
ually. perhaps reluctantly, also take risks 
to free themselves from dogma. What he 
{Sadat} has done is irreversible.’ ” 
O mit, Israel has not indicated its 
next moves. Privately, many Is- 
| raeli othcials were delighted by what they 
believed was U.S. discomfiture at the rap- 
id pace of developments and by a muting 
of Washington's role as mediator. The Is- 
raelis suspect that the new direct contacts 
between Cairo and Jerusalem make them 
less susceptible to pressure from Wash- 
ington to negotiate on what they consid- 
er to be unfavorable terms at Geneva. 
Some Israelis, in this period of nation- 
al exhilaration, were already speculating 
about what only a few weeks ago would 
| have been totally impossible dreams: a 
peace treaty involving Egypt, Jordan and 
Israel that would shut out the P.L.O.; per- 
haps even a new economic and political 
alliance in the Middle East that would 
unite Egypt's markets and manpower, Is- 
rael’s expertise and technology and Saudi 
Arabia’s oil money. Curiously, the Syr- 
ians also had the same dream—but in the 
form of a nightmare. Last week Damas- 
cus Officials were worried that a peace 
agreement might lead to a predatory kind 
of Zionist expansionism, with Israel seek- 
ing Middle East markets for consumer 
goods produced by cheap Arab labor. 
Whatever thoughts he might have had 
privately, Begin in his public statements 
did little to encourage the dreamers. Dur- 
ing a Knesset debate last week over the 
proposed Cairo summit, he took a hard 
line on territorial concessions in exchange 
for peace. Said Begin: “We do not accept 
the demand for June 4, 1967, lines [re- 
ferring to Arab insistence that Israel sur- 
render land captured during the Six-Day 
War]. nor the demands for the establish- 


ther than declaring that it will 
send delegates to the Cairo sum- 
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ment of a so-called Palestinian state, nor 
the repartition of Jerusalem.” Begin also 
took a passing swipe at Israelis who feel 
his government owes Sadat some concrete 
token of friendship. “There is no doubt,” 
the Premier observed, “that the greatest 
achievement is that we really said seri- 
ously to each other, ‘No more war.’ ” 

One man who apparently believes Is- 
rael must make a generous response to 
Egypt is Begin’s own Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan. Some observers fear their 
disagreements on policy could lead to at 
least a temporary paralysis of Israeli di- 
plomacy. In his Knesset speech, Begin in- 
sisted that Israel was not seeking a sep- 
arate peace with Egypt or attempting to 
“drive any wedges between Arab coun- 





Mena House, near Cairo, prospective site of Sadat’s summit, with pyramids in background 


tries.” On a four-day visit to West Ger- 
many, where he conferred with Chancel- | 
lor Helmut Schmidt, visited the former | 
Nazi death camp at Bergen-Belsen and 
viewed 30 ancient Egyptian and Coptic 
relics on display in Bonn, Dayan was also 
asked about a separate peace with Sadat. 
“Any lime, any time,” he answered—add- 
ing, however, that Israel would prefer to 
negotiate with all the confrontation states. 
“But if they do not come, then it is better 
to negotiate with Egypt alone than not to 


negotiate at all.” 
A Israel, that both angers and frightens 
the radical Arabs. At the start of the 
Tripoli summit, Libya’s Gaddafi said to 
P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat: “I told you 
all along that Sadat was not a man to 
trust. Now you know that I was right.” 
Arafat shook his head in silent acquies- 
cence. Without Saudi backing, Sadat sim- 
ply could not sign such a peace agree- 
ment and hope to keep his stature as a | 
leader within the Arab world. In Cairo, 
however, some diplomats last week were | 
speculating about the prospect of a more 
subtle scenario for either the Cairo meet- 
ing or Geneva. Egypt—with the U‘S. as 
watchful monitor—would negotiate an | 
overall peace with Israel on behalf of all 
the confrontation powers. Once a draft | 
was agreed upon, Sadat would present it 
to an Arab summit. If they agreed, all 
would be well. If they did not—so goes 
the theory—Sadat might then sign the 
document by himself. But as one of his 
aides carefully noted (with a grin), “It 
would not be a separate peace. We would 
leave blank spaces on the treaty for the 
others to sign whenever they liked.” s 


t is precisely this possibility, that Sa- 
dat might make a separate deal with 








Euphoria in Cairo, optimism in Jerusalem, concern in Washington and Moscow. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


An Avalanche for Vorster 








“As I see it, it is not a landslide. It is 
| an avalanche.” 


ohn Vorster was right about that. Ful- 
filling the Prime Minister’s euphoric 


As always, the Afrikaners drew together in a time of crisis 


| election-night prediction, his National | 
Party won 64.8% of the popular vote and | 


134 of the 165 seats in the new Parlia- 
ment, an increase of 17. The moderately 
liberal Progressive Federal Party, sup- 
ported by many English-speaking South 
Africans, doubled its previous support (to 
16.7% of the vote), but elected only 17 
members to the new Parliament. The oth- 
er two English opposition groups, the con- 
servative South African Party (three 





Prime Minister Vorster waves after making final campaign speech at Johannesburg rally 


| ernment’s apartheid 





(enlightened) wing of the National Party 
as voters approved a number of attrac- 
live party newcomers. Among them: Dr 
Jan Marais, 58, the original driving force 
behind the independent South African 
Foundation and a maverick Afrikaner 
who has questioned many of the gov- 
laws; Christophe 
Rencken, 40, a political commentator for 
the South African Broadcasting Corp.; 
and Denis Worrall, 43, the English-speak- 
ing former director of the Institute of So- 
cial and Economic Research at Rhodes 
University. Worrall advocates a substan- 
tial revision of the government's apart- 
heid blueprint, including some kind of 


wanes 








Some reforms may “filter through,” but there is little chance of blacks in power 


seats) and the Natal-based New Repub- 
lic Party (ten seats) were virtually wiped 
out. So was a right-wing Afrikaner splin- 
ter group, the Herstigte Nasionale Party, 
which won no seats at all 

The result was a personal victory for 
John Vorster. He had called the election 
and dominated the campaign, capitalizing 
on the U.N.’s new mandatory arms em- 
bargo against South Africa and other re- 
cent signs that both Britain and the US. 
had decided to take a firmer line with Pre- 
toria from now on. South Africans joked 
that Vorster and his party had run against 
President Jimmy Carter—and had won 
big. As they had always done before, the 
Afrikaners united in a time of crisis. And 
this time, they brought record numbers 
of English-speaking whites along with 
them. 

The election strengthened the verligte 





constitutional role for the country’s 9 mil- 
lion urban blacks and an enlargement of 
the nine tribal homelands slated for nom- 
inal independence 

But if there are to be any reforms in 
the near future, they will be “filtered 
through,” one or two at a time, as a Vor- 
ster associate puts it. The job reservation 
laws, which restrict certain work catego- 
ries to whites, may be scrapped. The 
Bantu education system, the subject of vi- 
olent protest by black students in the past 
18 months, will almost certainly be re- 
vised. Integration of sports—increasingly 
acceptable to whites, if largely irrelevant | 
to black aspirations—may be expanded. | 

On the most important issues, how- 
ever, Vorster will stick to the course 
he has already set. In an interview last 
week with the Afrikaans magazine Huis- 
genoot, the Prime Minister insisted that 





there would be no concessions on polit- 
ical power-sharing with blacks on a na- 
tional level. He will proceed with his 
plans for constitutional changes to es- 


| tablish separate “parliaments” for whites, 


mixed-blood coloreds, and Asians, and 
will continue to develop the tribal home- 
lands. This week BophuthaTswana be- 
comes the second of these homelands to 
attain “independence.” 

On election night, Vorster spoke 
pointedly about taking no chances with 
“the safety of the state.” He thus seemed 
to imply that the internal security mea- 
sures now in effect will not be relaxed 
and that the people detained and 
“banned” in the government roundup of 
dissidents on Oct. 19 will not soon be 
released 


gruff but avuncular authority figure, 
Vorster gained votes from both South 
Africans who want him to safeguard the 
country against change and those who 
want him to bring about change safely 


| In recent weeks there has been a series 


of incidents—a rash of daylight robberies 
and attacks in white suburban areas 
-that has had an unsettling effect on the 
national psyche. A bomb exploded at rush 
hour in Johannesburg's leading shopping 
complex, injuring 19 people. Two weeks 
ago, a National Party candidate for Par- 
liament, Economist Robert Smit, and his 
wife Jeanne-Cora, were murdered in their 
home near Johannesburg. The victims 
were shot and stabbed, and their killers 
sprayed mysterious letters in red paint on 
the kitchen walls. Police were not sure 
whether the killings were a South Afri- 
can variant of the Charles Manson case, 
as one anonymous caller hinted, or wheth- 
er they had political connotations 
Meanwhile, the inquest into the un- 
explained death of Black Consciousness 
Leader Stephen Biko ended in Pretoria 


| At first the government maintained that 


Biko died in prison three months ago from 
the effects of a hunger strike. Later, se- 
curity police claimed he had hit his head 
against a wall while scuffling angrily with 
interrogators. Summarizing his case last 
week, the eloquent attorney for Biko’s 
family, Sydney Kentridge, asserted that 
the security police had inexcusably dis- 





regarded Stephen Biko’s rights while he | 
was in their custody. “There is indispu- | 


table evidence,” Kentridge said, “that 
on the morning of Sept. 6 Mr. Biko went 
into the interrogation room alive and well 
On the morning of the 7th he came out a 
physical and mental wreck. He died a 
miserable and lonely death on a cold pris- 
on floor.” 

The lawyer did not call it murder, but 
he held the state at least partly respon- 
sible for Biko’s death. In a five-minute 
verdict at week’s end, the presiding mag- 
istrate, Martinus Prins, ruled out the pos- 
sibility of charges against the police. 
Biko’s death could not be attributed, he 
declared, to “any criminal act or omis- 
sion by any person.” Case dismissed. 5 
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RHODESIA 


Dealing or Double-Dealing © 





A military operation stalls hopes for settlement talks 


rime Minister Ian Smith seemed to 
be pulling another fast one. Just as 
moderate black nationalists were re- 


sponding favorably to his unexpected 


endorsement of universal adult suffrage 
as the basis for majority rule in Rho- 
desia, his air force and army were strik- 
ing the mightiest blow yet against 
antiregime black guerrillas based in 
neighboring Mozambique. The military 


| attacks, which were disclosed last week, 
| cast serious doubts on the sincerity of 


Smith's conciliatory statements calling 
for a negotiated transfer of power to the 
country’s black majority. Suspicions in- 
creased when Smith unexpectedly con- 
vened the negotiations late last week 
(about seven days ahead of schedule) 
even though Bishop Abel Muzorewa and 
the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole—the two 
key moderate black leaders—would not 
be at the conference table 

The targets of the five-day military 
operation were two camps in Mozam- 
bique that have been used as supply and 
Staging areas for the guerrilla forces of 
Robert Mugabe. Marxist leader of ZANL 
(Zimbabwe African National Union) 
Waves of aging Canberra, Vampire and 
Hunter warplanes, followed by transports 
and helicopters carrying black and white 
troops, first hit a base near Chimoio, about 
54 miles within Mozambique, and then at- 
tacked a camp near Tembue, 132 miles in- 
side the border. According to Rhodesian 
officials. the attacks were extraordinarily 
successful, killing at least 1.200 guerrillas 





and destroying some 40 trucks and mas- 
sive quantities of ammunition and fuel 
Mozambique officials charged that nearly 
100 women and children died in the 
bombings 

Bishop Muzorewa, still regarded as 
the most popular black leader inside Rho- 
desia, denounced the military operations 
as “abhorrent massacres” that would “ad- 
versely prejudice” any talks with Smith 
Proclaiming a week of mourning, the 
bishop declared that the dead are “most- 
ly men, women and children who fled 
from the land of their birth to seek asy- 
lum.” He said there could be no negoti- 
ations during the mourning period and 
boycotted last week's talks. Sithole, who 
was traveling in the U.S. to drum up sup- 
port for his African National Council, also 
condemned the raids 

Rhodesia’s Defense Minister Roger 
Hawkins justified the attacks on the 
ground that “terrorist incursions from 
Mozambique were increasing: it was es- 
sential to take action in self-defense.” The 
guerrillas have traditionally infiltrated 
across the border to launch offensives dur- 
ing the December-January wet season, 
when thicker vegetation provides added 
cover. Some 3,000 guerrillas were thought 
to be preparing to move into Rhodesia 
from the camps 

There may have been political mo- 
tives for the raids as well. Perhaps Smith 
flexed his muscles to try to force conces- 
sions from Muzorewa and Sithole at the 
conference table. He may also have been 


| Casualties of Rhodesian raid near Chimoio; lan Smith at press conference 





A mighty blow that made tactical sense, but moderate black leaders were outraged. 
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atlempting to convince black moderates 
inside Rhodesia that his armed forces 
would be able to defend a transition gov- 
ernment from attacks by radicals outside 
the country. Another possibility is that the 
Mozambique raids were aimed at widen- 
ing a rift between Mugabe and Joshua 
Nkomo, who as head of ZAPU (Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union) is co-leader of 
the so-called Patriotic Front. By devas- 
tating Mugabe's guerrillas—but leaving 
Nkomo’s Zambia-based guerrilla forces 
untouched—Smith may have been trying 
to tempt Nkomo into joining Muzorewa | 
and Sithole at the talks 


Ss mith offered no explanation of the 
timing of the raids. If their purpose 
was to bolster the bargaining position of 
Rhodesia’s whites, the Prime Minister 
possibly miscalculated. Muzorewa, the 
popular moderate, was forced to rally to 
the defense of Mugabe, the hard-liner 
Said the bishop: “Rhodesian whites, and 
I include the Prime Minister, simply don’t 
realize the depth of feeling aroused among 
the Africans by the two attacks.” Fear- 
ing that any association with Smith would 
discredit them among Rhodesia’s blacks, 
Muzorewa and Sithole might want to re- 
consider any transfer of power to which 
the Prime Minister was a signatory 

In that case, renewed momentum to- 
ward a peaceful settlement would again 
depend upon Britain and the U.S., whose | 
blueprint for Rhodesia was eclipsed when | 
Smith accepted universal suffrage. A main 
feature of their plan calls for a London-ap- 
pointed administrator to govern for a six- 
month transition period during which a 
constitutional conference—based on one 
man, One vote—would create the polit- 
ical structure ofan independent Rhodesia 
US. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 
British Foreign Secretary David Owen are 
to meet this week at a NATO conference 
in Brussels, where they will certainly re- 


| view their strategy for Rhodesia a 


_ —— —__—__— a | 
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BRITAIN 


“The Coloreds Must Go!” 








A racist movement exploits mounting frustrations 


4é tide of color threatens to engulf 
Britain.” So warns the National 


Front, a neofascist party whose main goal 


| is to expel the estimated 2 million “col- 


oreds”—Jamaicans, Indians, Pakistanis 
and other nonwhite former colonials 
—who have migrated to Britain since 
1945. The ten-year-old front mixes crude, 
inflammatory racism with a dose of ul- 
tranationalism (calling for increased de- 
fense spending and high protective tar- 
iffs, for example). Official membership is 
only about 20,000, but the front has at- 
tracted a following among working-class 
whites and is the country’s fastest-grow- 
ing political movement. Although it has 
yet to elect a Member to the House of 
Commons, the front gained nearly 10% 
of the popular vote in a recent parliamen- 
tary by-election, trailing Labor and the 
Tories but nudging the venerable Liber- 


| als from third place 
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Deeply shocked and troubled by the 
front’s gains, British leaders have begun 
speaking out against the movement. 
Many had ignored it at first, hoping that it 
would fade with lack of attention. In the 
most dramatic anti-front action so far, 
Britain's 150-member Council of Church- 
es has issued a joint declaration warning 
that “our traditional ideas of tolerance 
and respect are being eroded.” The Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops’ Conference has 
put forth a similar statement. Church of- 
ficials are now urging ministers to attack 
the front from the pulpit and to ask pa- 
rishioners to sign an “affirmation” that 
“the racial policies and activities of the 
National Front, and other similar bodies, 
are contrary to the truth of the Gospel.” 

To assess the impact of the front, 
TIME Correspondent Erik Amfitheatrof 


Front Spokesman James Merrick 


visited Bradford, a sooty Yorkshire mill 
town that once was known as “the wool 
center of the world.” Bradford is typical 
of declining industrial cities with a grow- 
ing race problem, and pro-front sentiment 
is strong. Amfitheatrofs report 


The aroma of curry and spices wafts 
through older areas of Bradford, where 
nearly everyone on the street is brown or 
black. Seven row houses have been con- 
verted to Islamic mosques (without min- 
arets), and other buildings have been 
made into Sikh and Hindu temples, With 
nonwhite immigrants now accounting for 
about one-fifth of the city’s 300,000 in- 
habitants, racial tensions are climbing 
Bands of front backers, swinging fists and 
banner staves, have sallied into peaceful 
demonstrations by Indians and Pakistanis 
in what are cruelly called “Paki bashes,” 
and at other times have smashed windows 
in immigrant areas, 


he roots of the racial violence are fa- 

miliar: a suspicion of unfamiliar cus- 
toms and a tendency to blame problems 
on newcomers. Many Bradfordians com- 
plain that destitute immigrants are given 
cash payments by the government when 
they disembark at Heathrow Airport, 
while white pensioners must scrimp along 
on inadequate retirement pay. Describing 
herself as opposing immigration, Shop- 
keeper Patricia Barrow is convinced that 
the Pakistanis inhumanely slaughter 
sheep and chickens according to Islamic 
ritual; she also fears that “colored boys 
will be hanging around white girls.” 

Disgusted by the inability of the es- 
tablished parties to reduce inflation (now 
14%), unemployment (1.5 million) and 





A suspicion of unfamiliar customs and a tendency to blame problems on newcomers lead to swinging fists and ‘‘Paki bashes.” 








Your last chance... 





Anti-immigrant poster of National Front 


high taxes, thousands of Britons unfor- 
tunately find the front a refreshing, sym- 
pathetic alternative. Boasts James Mer- 
rick, 45, the party’s spokesman in 
Bradford: “Sometimes people call us up 
and talk for hours. There is no other place 
for them to turn. They're just bursting 
with frustration.” The Very Rev. Bran- 


don Jackson, an Anglican priest in Brad- 


ford who opposes the front, reluctantly 
concedes the front’s appeal: “People are 
so fed up with politics that they're im- 
pressed by anyone who'll take a stand 
The front says in public what people say 
in private. It trades on people's fears.” 
Merrick insists that the coloreds are | 
responsible for the country’s chronic un- 
employment and rising lawlessness. Al- 
though police deny that immigrants are 
the major cause of increased crime, Mer- 
rick maintains that “coloreds accost half 
the women in town” and push drugs 
—which, he speculates, are cached in 
mosques and temples. For the dissatisfied, 





‘ 3 é t 
“Colored” woman in predominantly Pakistani section of Bradford walking past racist graffito 
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Symbol of 
the quality gift. 


Give the holiday gift everybody 
wants —Seagram’s 7 Crown. Only 
Seagram's 7 has the unmatched quality 
that makes everyone's favorite drinks 
taste better. No wonder it’s America’s 
most given gift. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 
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It's here now. The new Toyota Celica. The first 
Toyota for the 80's. A car which meets or exceeds 
all 1980 Federal fuel economy and safety stan- 
dards. The latest in Toyota engineering advance- 
ments and wind tunnel test refinements have 
produced an aerodynamic work of art. The smart 
money will be on this smart looking car. 


A beautiful, fine machine. The Celica GT 
Liftback's aerodynamic design has contributed 
to increased interior room (4” at the shoulder), 
reduced interior noise, increased stability, ac- 
celeration and efficiency. The cockpit in- % 
Strumentation is a beautiful example of at 
functional engineering. Add to these. -~ 


refinements MacPherson strut 

front suspension, power assisted 

front disc brakes, steel belted ra-\. &. / 

‘Sa = > dials, and you have =A 
cin. the Celica’s handling 


® formula. 


Performance that’s more 
than pretty good. A 2.2 liter 
, overhead cam power 
% plant coupled to a 

5-speed overdrive 





















transmission delivers Grand 
Touring driving excitement } 
and Toyota economy. In EPA 
tests the Celica GT Liftback 
was rated at 34 highway, 20 
city. These EPA ratings are 
estimates. Your mileage will # _ 
vary depending on your driv- a co 
ing habits and your car's condition and equipment. California 
ratings will be lower. 


= The beauty is value. The 1978 Celica GT 











ity, and value. Reclining bucket seats with 
newly designed adjustable driver's seat 
lumbar support and AM/FM Stereo are 
standard. The Liftback features a rear hatch 
f which opens to a fold down, split rear seat. 
——_ |=" The GT Liftback options include power 
steering, automatic transmission, and something no other Toyota 
has—the feeling of the wind in your hair from the optional sun roof 
(available Jan. 1978). The 1978 Celica. Comes in two other models 
as well—the GT and ST Sport Coupes. Dynamically practical cars 
for the 80's at your dealer today. 










Liftback delivers traditional Toyota dependabil- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





13 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. Les aoia la the 9:0. tees pans eaioared eee is the: tar ae ae Caewiaes 











Merrick prescribes a “cure” for the coun- 
try’s woes: “The coloreds must go!” 

Such rhetoric understandably fright- 
ens Bradford's large nonwhite communi- 
ty. Says Hukam Dad Khan, 58, who ar- 
rived from Pakistan 16 years ago and now 
owns a travel agency: “We felt at home 
here because there was justice. But since 
this National Front came, no one feels 
safe. We might become like the Jews of 
Nazi Germany.” Khan fought for Brit- 
ain during World War II as a captain in 
the Indian army and survived four years 
in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp. “I 
have a right to be here.” he insists 

Some observers believe that a reaction 
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The World 
against the rhetorical excesses of the front 
is beginning to take hold. Opposition at 
times has become so violent that local gov- 


| ernments have sought permission to for- 





bid front marches through immigrant 
areas. The neofascist movement's activi- 
ties, moreover, may be curbed by a new 
Racial Relations Act, which bans “threat- 
ening, abusive or insulting language” that 
could provoke racial hatred. After last 
week’s church declaration, the front is 
certain to face morally persuasive opposi- 
tion from the pulpit. Says Bradford's Fa- 
ther Jackson: “It’s about time we came out 
unequivocally against the front. I will 
preach this and write about this.” a 


Two Victories for the Word 


Illicit presses roll in Poland; banned writing blooms in China 


Writers sometimes prevail over conformity and thought control in the Communist 
world. In Poland, where the relatively liberal government imposes an elaborate system 
of censorship, dissident writers are courageously risking retribution to produce a flour- 
ishing underground literature. In China—the most repressive of Communist nations—sev- 


A Display of Samizdat 


In a modest Warsaw apartment three 
intellectuals lean intently over a small 
worktable. One man places a sheet of 
blank paper over an ink-impregnated 
flannel cloth that is taped over a typed 
stencil. Another man quickly rolls an old- 
fashioned washing-machine wringer 
| down the page from top to bottom, A 
woman deftly lifts the sheet with a pair 
of tweezers and lays it on top of a pile on 
the floor. The printed pages, produced at 
the rate of 700 an hour, would later be la- 
boriously collated, bound by hand, and de- 
livered to readers of Opinia, an under- 
ground monthly published by the 
dissident group RUCH (the initials in Pol- 
ish stand for Movement for the Defense 
of Human and Civil Rights) 

Dozens of rudimentary printing press- 
es are responsible for an astonishing boom 
in illegal samizdat (self-published) peri- 
odicals, manifestoes and even books that 
are currently circulating by the thousands 
of copies throughout Poland. Reflecting 
a wide range of dissident opinion, the sa- 
mizdat publications are symptomatic of 
the mounting discontent that has made 
the country potentially the most unstable 
nation in Communist East Europe. To- 
| day there are at least twelve regularly pub- 
lished underground journals. Their crit- 
icism of the regime of Party Chief Edward 
Gierek* goes well beyond economic prob- 
lems. It includes sweeping demands for 
democracy and freedom from Soviet 
hegemony. 

Last week, for example, Opinia in- 


*Gierek, whose country is predominantly Roman 
Catholic, last week requested and was granted an au- 
dience with Pope Paul V1 in the Vatican 











| hind them.” 


eral long-banned novels and poems have begun to reappear in print. Although some of 
the authors had succumbed to the savagery of China's recurrent anti-intellectual cam- 
paigns, others had survived to witness this small but significant victory for the word 


cluded in its seventh issue a sardonic his- 
tory of Poland over the past 150 years 
that referred to the “temporary owners 
of the Polish nation” since 1944 who have 
used the “physical force that stands be- 
Another article discussed 


Felix Dzerzhinsky, the founder of the So- 
viet secret police, who was of Polish ex- 
traction. It concluded: “We kindly ask 
you, leaders of the Polish People’s Repub- 
lic, stop building monuments and display- 
ing pictures of him.” 








In the industrial city of Radom, where 
embattled workers burned down Commu- 
nist Party headquarters in 1976, the lat- 
est issue of the samizdat magazine Ro- 
botnik (The Worker) began circulating 
last week. It focused on an injustice that 
weighs heavily on the Polish proletariat 
lack of any real representation. Robotnik 
called for genuine workers’ organizations 
to replace the officially sponsored trade 
unions, which the journal called “dead 
institutions.” 

Among intellectuals, the most popular 
samizdat publication is Zapis (Record) 
A literary quarterly founded last spring 
Zapis prints stories and essays by some 
of Poland’s most distinguished but oft- 
censored writers such as Novelist Jerzy 
Andrejewski, the author of Ashes and 
Diamonds 

Other flourishing samizdart periodi- 
cals include Bratniak (Fraternity), a stu- 
dent publication produced in the port city 
of Gdansk, Postep (Progress), a magazine 
devoted to the problems of Poland's farm- 
ers, and Puls (Pulse), a literary journal 
from Lodz that was devoted this month 
to official censorship in the Polish movie 
industry 

To help coordinate nationwide samiz- 
dat, a publishing operation has been start- 
ed by Scientist Miroslaw Chojecki. Called 
NOWA, an acronym for Independent Pub- 
lishing House, Chojecki’s printing estab- 
lishment in a Warsaw apartment includes 
20 typewriters, six crude presses and a 
skilled team of 30 people who help print, 
bind and distribute samizdat books. The 
workers charge nothing for their labor. 

Thus far the government has been re- 
luctant to crack down-heavily on the sa- 
mizdat publications for fear of stirring up 
even more popular unrest and making 





| Intellectuals print samizdat writing on rudimentary press in Polish apartment 
| Criticism that includes sweeping demands for democracy and freedom 
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martyrs of the underground writers. Pol- 
ish officials dismiss the dissident writing 
as insignificant, but they regard its pro- 
liferation with dismay. Earlier this month, 
police confiscated 450 copies of Opinia in 
the Warsaw apartment of one of the jour- 
nal’s distributors. But that put only a mod- 
est dent in the magazine's circulation. 
About 5,000 copies of every issue are 
printed, and each copy is believed to have 
20 to 30 attentive readers 


Flower Show 


It was not exactly a reprise of Mao 
Tse-tung’s celebrated 1956 call to “let a 
hundred flowers bloom,” but at least a 
few buds were in sight. After a decade of 
cultural starvation, book lovers in China 
have suddenly been able to buy four nov- 
els and two poems that had long been 
banned; five other proscribed works have 
been announced for future publication. 
The return to grace of these forbidden 
works is part of the continuing campaign 
against the Gang of Four, headed by Mao 
Tse-tung’s widow Chiang Ch’ing. Ata Pe- 
king literary forum two weeks ago, 20 au- 
thors—including some whose works have 
been newly rehabilitated—attacked the 
Gang for “wantonly disrupting the cre- 
ation of literary works of art.” 

Now that the Gang is safely behind 
bars, the writers declared that literature 
in China was free to demonstrate that “re- 
ality is complicated, varied and colorful” 
—even though true Communist art should 
reflect “the facts of revolutionary life.” 
Carrying out this new literary policy, the 
People’s Literature Publishing House has 
reissued Pa Chin’s famed 1931 novel 
Family, a saga about the authoritarian 
family system in pre-Communist China. 
| A kind of Chinese equivalent of Gone 
With the Wind, the novel was the basis 
of many film and theater versions until it 
disappeared from circulation in 1965, In 
a postscript to the new edition, Pa Chin, 
73, has obligingly provided a dutiful apo- 
logia for the novel's political mistakes, 
saying: “I noticed some of the evils of the 
old society, but I was unable to provide 
the remedies.” 

Another Chinese classic scheduled for 
reissue is Midnight, a 1933 novel about 
an evil and greedy capitalist, by Shen 
Yen-ping; fittingly, perhaps, he adopted 
the pen name Mao Tun, meaning con- 
tradiction. After the Communist takeover 
in 1949, Mao Tun abandoned literature 
for politics and eventually became Min- 
ister of Culture. In 1965 he was fired—ap- 
parently at the behest of Mme. Mao—and 
his early fiction was banned. Last month 
the 81-year-old author reappeared in 
print after more than a decade of silence. 

Among the most gifted of the newly 
rehabilitated writers is Lao She, a chron- 
icler of pre-Communist China's lower 
classes who is best known in the West for 
his 1936 novel Rickshaw Boy. During the 
Cultural Revolution, Lao came under fe- 
rocious attack by the fanatical Red 

















Guards. After a dutiful attempt to write 
proletarian poetry in accord with the par- 
ty line of that chaotic period, Lao She 
told his wife he was leaving home in 
search of “a peaceful place.” He walked 
to the nearby T’ai-p’ing (Great Peace) 
Lake in Peking, where he drowned him- 
self at the age of 67. Subsequently, all of 
his novels, plays, poetry and humorous 
sketches were banned. Last month the 
magazine People's Literature published 
two of Lao’s last poems. According to one 
stanza, “If there were no Communist Par- 
ty,/ Then all would be a wilderness of 
ghosts.” 

Sadly, intellectuals who have tried 
their best to follow the unpredictable 
twists and turns of Chinese politics have 
often fared badly. A poignant example: 
China’s greatest living philosopher, Feng | 
Yu-lan, 83, who has fallen into disgrace 
for the third time in his career. In 1957, 
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Rehabilitated Novelist Mao Tun (circa 1955) 
In print again after a decade of silence. 


after Mao ended his “hundred flowers” 
campaign, Feng was branded a rightist. 








Bowing to the winds of change, the Co- 
lumbia-educated author of the renowned 
two-volume A History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy repudiated his life’s work. Dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution, Feng was 
denounced as a counterrevolutionary; 
once again he confessed abjectly to his 
sins. After that ordeal he was restored 
to his post as professor of philosophy at 
Peking University. Last month Feng fell 
victim to the campaign against the Gang 
of Four. His crime: writing a poem in 
1974 that favorably compared Chiang 
Ch'ing with the dictatorial 7th century 
Empress Wu. The aged philosopher was 
excoriated as an “adviser” to the Gang 
who had “swindled the public” and “ma- 





liciously abused the proletarian revolu- 
tionary forces.” t 


| and Plenipotentiary. 





AUSTRIA 


No Longer 
Entitled 


Less honor, fewer honorifics 
F or more than a century, Austrian cit- 

izens have dutifully doffed their hats | 
to Post- und Fernmeldezentralinspekto- | 
ren, bowed and scraped before the lofty 
Regierungsveterindrkommissére and con- 
torted their tongues addressing Werk- 
stdttenobermanipulanten. The bearers of 
these grandiloquent honorifics, which 
date back to the Habsburg dynasty, are 
actually low-ranking civil servants em- 
ployed in the somewhat less than regal 
jobs of postal inspector, livestock inspec- 
tor and repairman. 

Starting Jan. 1, however, the govern- 
ment of Socialist Chancellor Bruno Krei- 
sky will abolish 502 of the splendid titles | 
bestowed upon civil servants under the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and, until 
now, faithfully preserved by two Austri- 
an republics. A mere 108 titles will re- 
main in official use. Many of these will 
be simplified in an attempt to humanize 
and democratize relations between Aus- 
tria’s 7.5 million citizens and its 345,000 
federal bureaucrats, who are notorious 
for their sloth and discourtesy. 

Explains Federal Civil Service Chief 
Franz Léschnak: “A title should describe 
precisely the level of employment of a civ- 
il servant and should be pronounceable, 
at the very least.” Thus an Akademischer 
Oberrestaurator (restorer in a museum) 
will become a mere Oberkommissdr, or 
first-class commissioner. A Polizeisani- 
tditskommissdr (police health commission- 
er) will be reduced to just plain Kom- 
missdr, while a Kelleretinspektor (inspec- 
tor of state wine cellars) will henceforth 
be known only as an Amusrat, or office 
counselor. In a curious bow to tradition, 
Austria’s 100 Wirkliche Hofrate (real 
court counselors), who are assistant sec- | 
retaries in ministries, will be demoted only 
to the rank of Hofrat (court counselor) 
—even though no imperial court has ex- 
isted in Austria for 60 years. 








he elimination of so many hallowed ti- 

tles has caused consternation in the 
civil service hierarchy. Said one grieving 
Ministerialsekretar of the waterways ad- 
ministration: “Our proud captains will be- 
come just controllers. It’s like losing the 
command of an imperial battleship in or- 
der to conduct Vienna’s No. 72 street- 
car—the one that runs to the central 
cemetery.” 

The government has stopped short at 
downgrading its diplomats, however; Aus- 
trian envoys will be permitted to insist 
that their colleagues abroad continue to 
use the traditional form of address: Aus- 
serordentlicher und Bevéllmédchtigter Bot- 
schafter, or Ambassador Extraordinary 
s 
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There's also a Kodak tele 608 
big flash camera outfit with 
new Kodak Ektron Il 
electronic flash 


IT’S LIKE 


ry 


Look how the telephoto lens makes the 
best part of my picture bigger. 


The normal lens gives me more of the 
scenery. 







he Kodak Tele-Instamatic™ Kodak tele 608 camera outfit with 
608 camera is twice as nice a_ | Kodak color film and flipflash, is less 
Gift. Because, with two lenses, it than $35. There’s also a Kodak tele 
takes big, colorful pictures two 608 big flash outfit with new Kodak 
ways...telephoto and normal. (Ac- Ektron II model A electronic flash. 
tual picture size is 342” x 4%”) It’s 
easy to use and it fits in your 
pocket. It comes in a complete 
gift outfit with Kodak color film 
and flipflash—everything you 

need to take pictures on 


! 
Christmas morning. ' 
The great thing about the Kodak tele 608 k 


telephoto lens is that it can make 


the best part of your picture camera outfit 


bigger. 


I took these shots with the new Kodak 
Ektron II model A electronic flash. 
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What can an airline do for you beyond the expected? 


THE ULTRA TOUCH 
OF HALSTON @ LEATHER 


SEATS IN FIRST CLASS 
S_IN COACH. 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN GREGORY 

Halston, the man whose name has come to mean elegance and 
simplicity in American fashion, will soon distinguish the new 
wardrobe of Braniff flight attendants. His designs in soft muted beige 
and ivory will blend with new all-natural leather seats to give you 
superior quality and comfort in what you see and experience in 
flight. 

Whether travelling in first class or in coach, leather seats and 
Halston designs are just some of the things an airline can do for you 
beyond the expected. 


BRANIFF GETS YOU THERE 
WITH FLYING COLORS 























he dandy of American art is a wom- 

an, Louise Nevelson. Nobody is more 
recognizable: the fine, blade-nosed Aztec 
face with its monstrous false eyélashes, 
like clumps of mink, is as manifestly the 
property of an artist as Picasso’s monkey 
mask. The sight of Nevelson under full 
sail—mole-colored hunting cap, peasant 
flounces, Chinese brocade and wolfskin, 
bronze pendants clanking, boar’s teeth 
rattling—is one of the few spectacles of 
complete self-possession in American life; 
the 19th century poet who walked his live 
lobster on a ribbon outside the Ritz could 
not have looked more remarkable. 

The traditional problem of dandyism 
is that it usually leaves so little room for 
work: it is the work. Not with Nevelson. 
She will be 78 next year, and there is no 
more prolific or respected sculptor in 
America. Her boxes and walls, filled with 
accumulated wooden fragments painted 
a uniform black, white or gold, are among 
| the fixtures of the modern imagination. 
But at an age when many artists are con- 
| tent to repeat the clichés they invented, 
| Nevelson keeps on extending herself. The 
| proof of this—if it were needed—is the 
| centerpiece of her current show at Man- 
hattan’s Pace Gallery, Mrs. N's Palace. 

This walk-in, environmental sculp- 
ture took 13 years to complete. It is the 
most ambitious of all her wooden con- 
structions. The title suggests a brief bow 





Nevelson’s palace goes on show in Manhattan 








The artist in full regalia 





As much a trademark as Picasso's mask. 


in the direction of another, and earlier, 
image of night and silence: Giacometti’s 
The Palace at 4 a.m., 1932-33, one of the 
canonical sculptures of surrealism. But 
Giacometti’s palace was the size ofa doll's 
house. Nevelson’s work—almost 12 ft. 
high, 20 ft. wide, and 15 ft. deep—is ac- 
tually domestic (if not palatial) in size, 
a place one can move into. It is both 
sculpture and shelter, a continuous sur- 
face painted black—Nevelson’s peculiar 
black, said to be ordinary house paint 
straight from the can, but with a dull lu- 
nar sheen to it, like graphite or caviar. 





Mrs. N's Palace: a walk-in work, both sculpture and shelter, whose profusion of shapes—fossils of the Age of Wood—speaks to mystery 


Night and Silence, Who Is There? 











Embedded in this color is a profusion 
of shapes: balls and balusters, cubes, box- 
es, spikes, seamed and weathered palings, 
fragments of ogee and cavetto molding, 
the fossils of the Age of Wood. By now, 
Nevelson is a scavenger on a nearly in- 
dustrial scale, given to buying up whole 


=| demolition contracts to secure material 


It is possible that some of the wood sold 
by her father, an émigré from Kiev who 
started a lumberyard in Rockland, Me., 
in 1905, has found its way back as table 
legs or broken newel posts into Nevel- 
son's sculpture 


here is no apparent limit to the 

richness of her patterning. The objects 
are disciplined by a vertical-horizontal 
grid, or held like parts of a collage in shal- 
low framing boxes; those formal devices, 
along with the shapes themselves (the jig- 
sawed edge of a plank recalling the side 
of a Braque guitar) allude to cubism. But | 
Nevelson’s work, although grounded in a 
cubist syntax, has very different aims. It 
is addressed, above all, to mystery. Uni- 
fied by the black paint, the thousands of | 
objects that make up Mrs. N's Palace shed 
their identity. They do not become sinister 
—this is no mere haunted house—but 
they do become less knowable, withdrawn 
from recognition within the austere space 
of Nevelson’s fiction. 

When you step inside the “house,” 
some parts of it are invisible: dark- 
ness laid into darkness. As the eyes ad- 
just, so the forms gradually appear, and 
this gradual unfolding of complexity is 
very moving: one is a long way from the | 
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a all-at-once confrontation of most 
American sculpture. There is no way of 
seeing Mrs. N’s Palace as a whole. It dis- 
closes itself in time, and each passage of 


shapes is apt to erase and replace one’s | 


memory of its predecessor. In short, it as- 
pires—to employ that gnomic phrase of 
Walter Pater’s—toward the condition of 
music, the serial art par excellence. 
Twentieth century art has been rich 
in didactic rooms, in which an artist set 
forth to construct an exemplary environ- 
ment: Lissitzky’s Proun Room, Van Does- 
burg’s project for a university hall, Schwit- 
ters’ Merzbau, Kandinsky’s music room, 
and so on. Nevelson’s palace is of their 
company. Yet its motives are not didac- 
tic; they are closer to folk art, to the “ideal 
palace” made from junk by the French 
postman Cheval from 1879 to 1912, or 
the Watts Towers built by Simon Rodia 
in Los Angeles. Collection, repetition, uni- 
fication: these are the elements of Nev- 
elson’s poetic but wholly sculptural sen- 
sibility, and this time they have produced 
a masterpiece. — Robert Hughes 


Epitaph on Film 
Images of ruin in Africa 


Leonardo da 

Vinci wrote, “has by nature qual- 
ities which rarely occur among men: 
namely probity, prudence, and the sense 
of justice and of religious observance.” 


Later zoologists in Africa have noticed | 


more human traits in Loxodonta africana 
—long childhoods and close nuclear fam- 
ilies, high intelligence and a habit of 
wrecking their environment and destroy- 
ing their own food supply. The suicide 
ground of the retreating herds of African 
elephants has been, for the past quarter- 
century, the Tsavo National Park in 
Kenya, a place ringed by political (and 
thus, from the elephants’ point of view, ir- 
rational) boundaries. This “sanctified 
ghetto,” as a former director of game re- 
search in Tsavo bitterly describes it, was 
an unbroken stretch of umbrella forest 
only two generations ago. Since then the 
elephants, condemned to death by over- 
crowding, have eaten much of the Tsavo 











down to bare laterite earth. “Where they | 


make a desert, they call it peace’ —the an- 
cient Roman epigram is the epitaph to 
East Africa’s conservation policy. 


For 20 years, the die-offs in this ver- | 


itable Auschwitz of earth’s largest quad- 
rupeds have been recorded by Peter 
Beard, an energetic and tough-minded 
American photographer who spends part 
of each year on his property near Nai- 
robi. The results of his work are on view 
through Jan. 22 at Manhattan's Interna- 
tional Center of Photography 

This is “concerned” photography, 
with a twist; for though no living pho- 
tographer is more obsessed with his sub- 
ject than Beard, he works out the obses- 
sion at a calculated aesthetic distance. 





Portrait of a dead six-month-old fetus taken from a cow elephant that had been shot in Kenya 








“Concerned " photography—at a calculated aesthetic distance. 


Usually that is imposed by the view from 
a light plane. The most effective images 
in his mortuary chapel to the elephant 
(an installation done with gloomy theat- 
rical zest by Designer Marvin Israel) are 
all taken from above. The huddled corps- 
es with torn mackintosh skin, their bones 
scattered, their tissues ravaged, are gro- 
tesque and pitiful. They are also perverse- 
ly elegant in the extreme: a ballet of un- 
recognizable performers, Muybridge’s 
Animal Locomotion in full decay. 

Beard has in effect done for the el- 
ephant what the painter Francis Bacon 
—by no coincidence, the two men are 








close friends—did to the human body, but 
with the photographer's edge of documen- 
tary truth. It is unlikely that his images 
will save a single elephant. In a preface 
to his book The End of the Game (Dou- 
bleday; $9.95), whose new edition accom- 
panies the show, Beard argues that the 
wild Africa of the 19th century is finished 
anyway, and is already beyond the min- 
istrations of game policy: “It is too late to 
undo what has been done ... To under- 
stand this is to begin to realize that we 
have conquered nothing at all.” To the 
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wild’s disappearance, Beard’s photos ap- | 


— a haunting requiescat. — RH. 
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Aerial view of elephant carcass decomposing in desolate area of the Tsavo National Park 





Scenes in a mortuary chapel: grotesque, pitiful, but also pers versely elegant. 
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“The seas could 
supply all our 
energy needs.” 









Could tomorrow’s energy come from 
the sea: Some think so. Others be- 
lieve the sea too vast, too inhospita- 
ble to harness on a major scale. 
Who's right? 

The ocean’s energy is enormous. 
Tides rise and fall twice daily, some- 
times 50 feet. Swift currents flow 
around the world. Temperature dif- 
ferences between surface and deeps 
run as much as 23: Massive waves 
roll endlessly. Converting these 
forces to useful work tantalizes 
energy experts. They visualize 
offshore generators powering coastal 
cities. They dream of ocean- 
generated hydrogen gas replacing 
today’s fossil fuels. The potential 
seems boundless. 


Yet except for a few tidal dams, no 
ocean harnessing system exists. 
True, the technology is fairly well ad- 
vanced. We can build generating 
plants, skyscraper-tall, far out to sea. 
We know how to make hydrogen 
from water. We can transmit power 
under water. But, the investment to 
apply this technology would be 
enormous. And there are unan- 
swered questions of ownership, se- 
curity, maintenance of mid ocean 
facilities. 

Today’s main energy sources, oil and 
natural gas, will run low. Then what? 
Ocean power? Not for decades, if 
ever. Oceans should be investigated, 
along with all other energy pos- 
sibilities. But attention must go to 
each prospect in order of practicality. 
We need a national energy policy to 
establish best use for existing re- 
sources and to set developmental 
priorities for everything from readily 
available coal to more futuristic 
sources. That policy should be a 
blueprint of the rights and respon- 
sibilities for consumers, producers 
and government. 

Caterpillar products are used in many 
phases of energy production. We be- 
lieve wise management of all our 
energy resources is essential to 
America’s future. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 
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“Ocean power is 
years away!” 
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HE KNOWS THERE'S 
MORE TO SERVICE THAN 
JUST FIXING YOUR CAR. 





Mr. Goodwrench is the professional service technician at your participating General Motors dealers. 
He cares about keeping you happy with your GM car and pleased with the way he does business. 
He knows professional service can make an important difference to you even on such fast-service jobs 
as shock absorber replacement. 


KEEP THAT GREAT GM 








Mr. Goodwrench wants to be the best without being Mr. Goodwrench uses genuine GM parts—not just 


the most expensive. GM has made it possible for any parts. That's important. GM parts are engineered 
him to have competitive prices on the parts you're by the same people who helped design your car. 
peeYol-1 M8 tT <2) beam COMI’ -Eeee-10 Cod Moto) I Te t-Me bale MJ: Cele) <-e They fit. 





Mr. Goodwrench knows you want your car fixed You'll find Mr. Goodwrench wherever you see this 
right and delivered on time. He has GM Service Ee tO o (MM oleh ao) MoM ©1-) el) co) WW Co) Co) eM o) cole t Cotes Me (cre tlorel (cre! 
Tol store) MtcobbetheteMentZobl (ols) (eM CoM sled) oMebbes Me lol oreltsls le) os to good customer care at more than 6,000 GM dealers. 





FEELING WITH GENUINE GM PARTS. GM QUALITY | 
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Turning to the Classical Side 


‘Tis the season to be listening 


| Beethoven: The Nine Symphonies (Berlin 
Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan con- 

ductor, Deutsche Grammophon; 8 LPs) 
| His third recording of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies reaffirms the impression that Ka- 
rajan, 69, is a man surcharged with new 
energy, and ever more confident of his 
powers. As one would expect from this 
conductor, there is no arbitrary tampering 
with tempos, or other excesses marching 
under the banner of personal insight. Ka- 
rajan accepts the boundary lines and then 
plays the game for all he is worth. His Er- 
oica, for example, is a shade faster than 
before, his Fourth broader, darker, more 
ruminative. But what really sets this al- 
bum apart—from its ancestors and com- 
petitors alike—is its distinctive blend of 
youthful pizazz and seasoned know-how 


Mussorgsky: Boris Godunov (Bass Mart- 
ti Talvela, Tenor Nicolai Gedda, Polish 
Radio National Symphony Orchestra, 
Jerzy Semkow conductor, Angel; 4 LPs) 
At long last, here is the Boris Godunov 
that Mussorgsky actually wrote. For too 





Nearly a century later, we still do. 


many years the work was heard in the 
brilliant, often gaudy revision of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, who in the guise of correcting 
a friend’s mistakes dispelled much of 
Mussorgsky’s haunting, earthy musical 
originality. This new recording measures 
up to both the music and the debt owed 
Mussorgsky. Martti Talvela is rich of 
voice (less a black bass than a walnut) 
and unforgettable for both the majesty 
and inner delirium he brings to the Czar 
Nicolai Gedda ably captures the many 
moods and faces of Dmitri, from subtle 
schemer to fevered insurgent. Conductor 
Jerzy Semkow marshals his forces with 
skill, excitement and love for the work 


Verdi: Il Trovatore (Soprano Joan Suth- 
erland, Mezzo Marilyn Horne, Tenor Lu- 


| ciano Pavarotti, Baritone Ingvar Wixell, 


National Philharmonic Orchestra, Lon- 
don Opera Chorus, Richard Bonynge con- 
ductor, London; 3 LPs). Having come only 
recently to the roles of Leonora and Man- 
rico, Sutherland and Pavarotti will un- 
doubtedly have additional things to say 


Nearly a century ago, Paul Masson aged his premium wines slowly and patiently at this mou 


Andry How Kage Haugend 
Malina tuxomenn 





about them in the future. For now, it can 
be said that this is a bella voce album of 
the first order. Devotees of the Leontyne 
Price—Placido Domingo set, or Price 

Richard Tucker, or especially the old 
Zinka Milanov—Jussi Bjérling classic—all 
much more dramatically vivid—may 
safely keep them on the shelf, however 


Berlioz: L’Enfance du Christ (Mezzo Ja- 
net Baker, Tenor Eric Tappy, Baritone 
Thomas Allen, London Symphony Or- 
chestra, Colin Davis conductor, Philips; 
2 LPs). Just as he could roar thunderous- 
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ntain winery. 


Nothing good happens fast. 


Paul Masson 
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Stamp collecting. An exciting, fun-filled) pastime for 
your children that will last for years and bring’another dimen- 
sion to what they learn in school. 
Here are three terrific ways to get them started: 
Stamps & Stories. An easy-to-understand guide to stamp 
collecting. It covers all the U.S. stamps ever issued. And has 
fascinating stories about them. $3.50. 
Mint Sets. A whole year’s worth of beautiful and educational 
U.S. commemorative stamps, plus an album with informa- 
tion about each one. 1973-1977 available. $3.00 to $4.00 each. 
Collecting Kits. Beginner collections with stamps that will 
captivate any child from 7 to 12. Each kit has a theme, like 
sports, space or U.S. history. The kit also includes a starter’s 
guide and an album for mounting the stamps. $2.00 each. 
Very special Christmas presents. 
At your post office. 


©1977, U.S. Postal Service | = 
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Music 


ly in the Te Deum, so Berlioz could write 
with reverent calm in this exquisite tap- 
estry on the early events in Jesus’ life 
The music is kept deliberately simple by 
a chamberistic use of the orchestra and 
frequent resort to medieval modes and 
other archaic devices. Yet how fresh, ur- 
gent and devoted the result, notably in 
the central section— The Flight into Egypt 
Continuing his pioneering Berlioz cycle, 
Colin Davis achieves one of his grandest 
accomplishments on disc 


Schubert: Symphony No. 9 in C (Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra Amsterdam, Ber- 
nard Haitink conductor, Philips). Tra- 
dition once had it that Schubert was a 
songwriter incapable of mastering the 
complications of the symphony. Thinking 
differently, Toscanini was the first to 
give this epic work back its muscle and 
might. Now Haitink conducts a perfor- 
mance that is—partly because of his 
scrupulous adherence to the composer's 


BERLIOZ 


LONDON SY} IRCHESTRA 


COLIN DAVIS 


wishes—a match for Toscanini’s inter- 
pretative standard. A graceful ounce of 
relaxation adorns Haitink’s reading like 
a beatific smile 


The Stokowski String Sound: Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis; 
Dvofrak’s Serenade for Strings in E, Op. 
22 (Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Le- 
opold Stokowski conductor, Desmar) 
This album includes Stokowski's first re- 
cording ever of the Dvorak Serenade, and 
is a notable fillip to the conductor's vast 
recorded legacy: the playing has a clean, 
burnished glow devoid of the lush sound 
Stokowski once favored. The perfor- 
mances gain by the quiet surfaces done 
for Desmar by Teldec. Would that the av- 
erage American LP were as good 


Mozart: Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, 
K.581; Quartet for Oboe and Strings, 
K.370 (Clarinetist Gervase de Peyer, 
Oboist Lothar Koch, Amadeus Quartet, 
Deutsche Grammophon). Sunshine is the 
gift Mozart gave us in his mellifluous Clar- 
inet Quintet and his jaunty Oboe Quartet. 
Intimacy is something else again. The lis- 
tener never gets close to the composer in 
these works, as he does, say, in the poil- 
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How to save gas when 
the heats on. 


Of all the major energies, natural gas is 
the most efficient. That comes right from the 
U.S. Council on Environmental Quality 

If you use gas to heat your home, you 
can save even more energy by using 
it in the most efficient way. Just follow these 
conservation tips 
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e thermos 
This is the simplest and most effective 

step you can take. If every one of us 

with gas heat turns down the thermostat, 

the energy savings will really mount up 


Change the filter. 


If you have a hot air system, check the 
filter and change it whenever it's clogged 
This helps your gas heating system work 
at top efficiency. Also have the system 
checked each year, preferably ahead of 
the heating season. 
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| Insulate the attic. 


Adequate insulation in your attic floor 
will keep you from losing heat through the 
roof. It can give you gas savings of up to 
30%, depending on where you live. If you 
haven't done this ahead of the heating 
season, do it now. (It will also keep your 
house cooler in summer.) 















. a oa 
Make things weatherproof. 
Use weatherstripping and caulking 
wherever it's needed. Use storm doors and 

storm windows on your home—they're 
gas-savers, too. All these gas-saving 
tips will help you use our country’s most 
efficient fuel even more efficiently. 
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Conserve gas. 
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| gnant String Quintet in G-minor. No mat- 

| ter. The distant glow is life-sustaining 
enough. The performances by De Peyer, 
Koch and the Amadeus are radiant—and 
unsurpassed on disc 


| Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet; Frances- 
ca da Rimini (Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy conductor, RCA). The 
overriding virtue of these performances 
is that Ormandy, now 78, never forces his 
hand. He simply lets his virtuoso orches- 
tra be itself, which in this case is more 
than enough. RCA responds to all this 
with perhaps the sturdiest, clearest sound 
it has achieved recently in Philadelphia 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in A | 


Music 


(“Italian”); Schumann: Symphony No. 4 
in D-minor (New Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, Riccardo Muti conductor, Angel). It 
is hard to go wrong with the joyously car- 
bonated “/ralian,”’and Muti does not. The 
Schumann D-minor is another matter. Its 
quasifantasia structure poses immense 
problems of judgment for the conductor 
The score is a no man’s land of shifting 
tempos, high-risk transitions and ques- 
tionable instrumental balances. Muti 
soars over all the hurdles with a greater 


| ease and sense of inevitability than any- 


one since the old monaural versions of 
Guido Cantelli and Wilhelm Furtwan- 
gler. This is impressive work by one of Eu- 
rope’s busiest young maestros 


Schumann: Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 (Pia- 
nist Lazar Berman, Columbia/ Melodiya) 
Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 3 (Pi- 
anist Lazar Berman, London Symphony 
Orchestra, Claudio Abbado conductor, 
Columbia). Liszt: Années de Pélerinage 


(Pianist Lazar Berman, Deutsche Gram- | 


mophon; 3 LPs). More product, to bor- 
row the record-company jargon, from the 
pianist who burst out of Russia two years 
ago and has been a one-man industry ever 
since. The less said about Berman's Schu- 
mann the better: he simply does not feel 
the music. No problems with the Rach- 
maninoff. Here is the fabled Berman tech- 


______ FRANZ LISZI 
ANNEES DE PELERINAGE 
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nique operating with all its power, speed 
and subtlety and calling to mind classic 


interpretations by Horowitz and, of 
course, the composer himself. The final 
album, Années de Pélerinage (Years of 
Pilgrimage), ought to stand by itself for 
years. It is a wondrously assorted an- 
thology of piano pieces, many of which 
were conceived during four years of wan- 
dering through Switzerland and Italy 
From the revolutionary “trumpet calls” 
of the opening Chapelle de Guillaume 
Tell to the exquisite mysteries of the Son- 
etto 104 del Petrarca, Berman revels in 
some of the most poetic landscapes known 
to the piano 


— William Bender 
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Pick up a Rollei A110. Feel its flawless construction. Listen to 
the sound of its smooth, effortless mechanics. Then touch 
the shutter release. And be prepared for the biggest 
surprise of all: pictures that are comparable to 
those produced by cameras many times its size 
The fully automatic Rollei A110. Ask to see it 
at any Rollei dealer 


Rollei 
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To give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available 


for about $1600. Your jeweler can show you other diamond jewelry 
starting at about $200. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd 


«se She usually laughs at my anniversary gifts, 
but this year, Ithinkshe’s going to cry. . 


~ Adiamondisforever. 








6 Proof. Imported by Foreagn Vintages, Ine. Great Neck, NY. © 1977 
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“Twas the night after... 


...and all through the house, not a creature was stirring except the two of you as you sipped 

Amaretto di Saronno. The originale, beautifully wrapped for the holidays in the green velvet 
box with roses on the cover The gift of love from Saronno, the village of love. Whether you 
give it, or receive it, Amaretto di Saronno means a memorable night after 
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‘Economy & Business 








omplaints that Japan is flooding 

world markets with cheap exports 

are hardly new, but never have 
they been as vehement as this year. With 
good reason: partly because Japan's home 
economy—the third biggest in the world, 
after the U.S. and the Soviet Union—has 
shown little growth, its industrialists have 
launched a spectacularly successful export 
drive. Despite a rapid climb in the value 
of the yen, which should raise the price 
of Japanese goods in world markets, the 
nation’s surplus of exports Over imports 
is heading toward a record $15 billion this 
year, draining money out of the econo- 
mies of the U.S. and Western Europe. 

Foreign anger has been sharpened be- 
cause Japanese Premier Takeo Fukuda 
has been promising for months to slash 
the trade surplus, yet nothing has hap- 
pened. Last week something finally did. 
Faced with the real possibility that the 
U.S. and Europe would take protectionist 
moves to block the flow of Japanese goods 
into their markets, the 72-year-old Fu- 
kuda carried out a sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of his government to deal with what 
he called “the worst economic crisis in Ja- 
pan’s postwar history.” 

The Premier suddenly fired all but one 
of his 22 Cabinet ministers, most of whom 
were political appointees, and named a 
new team chosen on the basis of merit. A 
prime goal of the shake-up, Fukuda in- 
dicated, was to pump up the domestic 
economy, which should not only please 
Japanese consumers and workers but give 

















Matsushita color-TV assembly line 


U.S. wants action “this afternoon.” 














| ried about foreign competition. 


Japan Gets the Message 


Cabinet shake-up responds to American anger over trade 


| businessmen more incentive to sell at 


home rather than abroad. Underscoring 
Japan’s concern about its strained trade 
relations with the U.S. and Europe, Fu- 
kuda also created a new Cabinet post, 
Minister of External Economic Affairs, 
and named Nobuhiko Ushiba, 68, a for- 
mer Ambassador to Washington, to fill 
it. Ushiba will act as liaison and trou- 
bleshooter with Japan's trading partners 
In another move aimed at placating 
Americans and Europeans, Japan’s Am- 
bassador to Geneva last week told a meet- 
ing of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade that his country is “actively 
considering” unilaterally reducing tariffs 
on a broad range of goods, including com- 
puters, color films and processed foods. 
Japan’s trading partners have long griped 
that, while they buy heavily from Japan, | 
Japanese markets are effectively closed to | 
many goods that they want to sell 
Washington officials expressed plea- | 
sure at Fukuda’s moves, but vowed to keep 
up the heat on Japan. Breakfasting with 
reporters, Chief Trade Negotiator Robert 
Strauss asserted: “We think some adjust- 
ments have to be made and made soon.” 
When? “This afternoon,” cracked Strauss. 
He reported that he is getting four to ten 
phone calls a day from Congressmen wor- 


The Nixon and Ford Administra- 
tions, which had their own economic trou- 
bles with Japan, were generally satisfied 
with stopgap Japanese restrictions on ex- 
ports to the U.S. The Carter Administra- 
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| tion, to its credit, is taking a different line. 
| Although they have negotiated an “order- 
ly marketing agreement” limiting sales of 
Japanese color TVs in the U.S., the Pres- 
ident and his aides are concentrating not 
on buying less from Japan but on selling 
more to it. Strauss wants the Japanese to 
abolish quotas on agricultural goods and 
lower tariffs on myriad manufactured 
products. Says he: “Right now we're get- 
ting the worst of it on computers, calcula- 
tors, film, citrus fruits, meat, certain tex- 
tiles.” He also wants the Japanese to relax 
or abolish specification and inspection re- 
quirements used to keep out foreign goods. 
Says Strauss: “To get in there, you have to 
have 119.3% voltage or something like 
that—something that just isn’t made any- 
where but in their country.” 


T he U.S. has been beaming that mes- 


sage at Japan for months. In Sep- 

tember, Commerce Secretary Jua- 
nita Kreps visited Tokyo and warned of 
growing protectionist sentiment in the 
U.S. A few weeks later in Washington, 
Vice President Walter Mondale shocked 
a group of Japanese politicians. They in- 
terpreted Mondale’s remarks as consti- 
tuting a charge that Fukuda had lied 
when he pledged a reduction in the trade 
surplus. 

The final blow came in November 
when a US. trade delegation headed by 
Richard Rivers, Strauss’s general counsel, 
visited Tokyo. The Americans demanded 
that Japan step up its domestic econom- 
ic growth to 8% a year or so, as an al- 
ternative to reliance on exports, and that 
it set a specific date for converting its 
trade surplus to a deficit. Fukuda re- 
sponded with the Cabinet shake-up; his 
new ministers are already at work ham- 
mering out a program that Ushiba will 
present to Carter aides in Washington 
sometime this month. 

Apart from U.S. pressure, Fukuda has 
other compelling reasons to push for fast- 
er domestic expansion rather than more 
exports. In the third quarter, Japanese 
production of goods and services, dis- 
counted for inflation, rose at an annual 
rate of only 4.4%. To a country used to 
much more rapid growth, that has been 
a shock. Japanese business firms are fail- 
ing at the high rate of 1,500 a month, 
and unemployment, for all the vigor of 
the export industry, has edged up to 2.1% 
of the work force. In almost any other 
country, that would be considered low 
—but Japanese workers have been accus- 
tomed to guaranteed lifetime employment 
in the companies they joined fresh out of 
high school. Fukuda has announced two 
programs of higher spending to push up 
the economy, with little success so far. Yet 
the value of the yen, buoyed by the bloat- 
ed trade surplus, has climbed 20.5% 
against the US. dollar this year and is ex- 
pected to cut the competitive price ad- 
vantage of Japanese goods in world mar- 
kets. That would make the revival of the 
domestic economy even more urgent. Fu- 





kuda’s new ministers are already work- 
ing up a still more expansionary supple- 
mental budget. 

Unfortunately, none of this guaran- 
tees that the strains between the U.S. and 
Japan will be eased. The U.S. would like 
to see the yen rise even a bit more—yet 
the Bank of Japan has been selling yen 
heavily in an attempt to keep their value 
from rising further. The Japanese have 
made many promises in the past to let in 
more foreign goods, but have not taken 


The Coal Miners Walk Out | 








enough action to please the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. And Fukuda, despite his decisive- 
ness in shaking up his Cabinet, is regard- 
ed as an extremely cautious politician 
Says one disgruntled former Cabinet 
member: “Fukuda might have done away 
with our import duties on cars as a kind 
of symbolic gesture. Even if we removed 
the duties, no one would buy those big 
American cars. Our roads are too small 
But Fukuda hasn't even got the guts to 
take such an obvious step.” 2 





A national strike over the issue of local strikes 


| 






_ 7 ~~ 


aces covered with grit and hearts filled 

with distrust toward both union and 
company leaders, the nation’s 165,000 
male and 800 female unionized coal min- 
ers walked off their jobs last weekend, 48 
hours before the expiration Monday mid- 
night of the United Mine Workers’ con- 
tract with the coal companies. (With so 
little time remaining, few miners felt com- 
pelled to work beyond the shift ending at 
midnight Saturday, and the companies 
were not scheduling Monday production.) 
Thus began what will probably be a long 
stoppage, perhaps twice as long as the 32- 
day walkout in 1974, over a strange issue: 
the U.M.W.’s demand that its locals be 
given the right to strike individual mines 
when a national agreement is in effect, 
provided that 51% of a local’s members 
approved. 

Some production certainly will be lost. 
Even if an industrywide agreement were 
reached before midnight Monday, at least 
ten days would be required for a U.M.W. 
vote to ratify it—and in the mine union 
“no contract, no work” is a religion. But 
the economy will not be hurt for a long 


time, nor will the strikers and the com- 
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Moving incoming coal to storage at Commonwealth Edison in Illinois 
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panies be subjected to pressure from major 
coal users to settle quickly. As of early No- 
vember, the users’ bins were overflowing 
with 150.1 million tons of coal that had 
been stockpiled in anticipation ofa strike 
Electric utilities held a 90-day supply, and 
they could switch to oil-fired reserve boil- 
ers when that is gone. Steel mills had 
enough coal to feed their coke ovens for 
50 days, and major industrial users had a 
44-day stockpile 

For the U.M.W. the strike represents 
a new low in its transition from a pow- 
erful centralized union to a loose collec- 


| tion of squabbling locals. Union President 


Arnold Miller was forced by militant 
U.M.W. district leaders to embrace the 
idea of legalizing local walkouts during 
his re-election campaign this year (he won 


| with barely 40% of the vote in a three- 


way race). Miller now contends that 
granting strike rights to locals would pro- 
mote peace in the coal fields. His rea- 
soning: locals armed with the right to 
strike could push mine owners to settle 
quickly grievances that now fester until 
workers’ tempers explode in wildcat 
walkouts. Wildcats by U.M.W. locals so 
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far this year have cost the coal compa- 
nies 2.3 million man-days of work. Min- 
ers of District 17 in southern West Vir- 
ginia struck for ten weeks last summer. 
Employers and growing numbers of 
union members, who have backed off 
from earlier support of “right to strike,” 
see it differently. They contend that the 
demand, if met, would do little more than 
legitimize wildcats called by undisciplined 
local union leaders. Worse still, it would 
deprive the companies of the main ben- 
efit they get from any union contract: the 
assurance that labor will be available. 
That would happen at the very time when 
the Carter Administration’s energy pro- 
gram, even in its currently ravaged form, 
still calls for nearly doubling coal produc- 
tion, to more than | billion tons annually 
by 1985, and encouraging big users to 
switch from oil and natural gas to coal. 
Says a coal management official: “You 
take long strikes over gut issues. Getting 
that work force when we need it is our 
gut issue.” Joseph P. Brennan, president 


ciation, adds that any contract clause that 
“puts the decision of whether or not coal 
miners work on any given day in the 
hands of local union officials is ludicrous. 
It flies in the face of all logic and the sta- 
bility that a national agreement is sup- 


posed to deliver.” 


he companies have come up with sev- 

eral blatantly unacceptable proposals 
—such as making union members pay for 
their own health insurance—that seem 
designed to be dropped in return for a 
U.M.W. backdown on local strikes. The 
companies also hold a more powerful 
trump card. The U.M.W.’s retirement and 
benefit funds are about to run out of mon- 
ey because wildcat strikes have reduced 
coal production and hours worked, on 
which company payments into the funds 
are based. About 901,000 miners (86,000 
of them retired) and dependents are cov- 
ered by these funds. Claims made for ben- 
efits after the strike started will not be 
honored, and pension payouts for most re- 








panies put up more money. That sets the 
stage for the most probable tradeoff to 
end the walkout: the union drops “right 
to strike” and the companies sweeten the 
pension funds. Says a U.M.W. official: 
“What's dearest to the hearts of the op- 
erators is stability. What's most important 
to the union is the funds.” 

Wages are no real issue in the strike; 
although the U.M.W. has asked for a pay 
boost, it has not even got around to spec- 
ifying how much it wants. On the com- 
pany side, the mine owners have no il- 
lusions that a big settlement, such as the 
50% pay and benefits boost negotiated in 
1974, will pacify wildcatters. Says one coal 
Official: “We thought then that bribery 
would get us there.” Instead, the oper- 
ators must deal with a fractious labor or- 
ganization whose declining membership 
digs only about half of all U.S. coal. The 
U.M.W. has only 6,000 members in the 
coal-rich Western U.S. and would like 
more, but it stands little chance of get- 
ting them so long as wildcatting breeds 
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of the Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 





District 17’s Feisty Spirit 


1 e 25,000 members of U.M.W.’s District 17 in southern 
West Virginia are inclined to strike over almost any- 
thing. The biggest, brashest, most uncontrollable and most 
defiant of the union’s 21 districts, District 17 went on a ten- 
week wildcat strike last summer over a reduction in health 
benefits. It made no difference to the strikers that U.M.W. 
President Arnold Miller is a District 17 alumnus. They felt 
that Miller had backtracked on campaign promises and dou- 
blecrossed them. In the past, 17’s members have struck over 


Miner Rick Christian, 21, in Cabin Creek, W. Va. 
The union forever, but sometimes the leaders need correcting. 





tirees will stop on Jan. | unless the com- 
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anarchy in the Eastern mines. 





things that have nothing to do with coal or the U.M.W.: the 
banning of studded tires, school textbooks regarded as dam- 
aging to children, gasoline rationing and the condition of 
Cabin Creek Road near Charleston. 

Unions and unionism, specifically the U.M.W., play an 
inordinate role in the lives of 17's members and their fam- 
ilies. Through the union comes just about the only work 
around. Its influence is as pervasive as the coal dust that is ev- 
erywhere. “There is nothing more sacred than the union,” 
says Cecil Roberts, 17’s vice president. __ 

Generations of sons have followed fathers into the pits, 
and into the union. A miner is never “just a miner.” He is a 
miner, a member of a proud breed, who wrenches riches 
from the bowels of the earth under conditions awesomely un- 
forgiving of mistakes. The calling produces a fierce cama- 
raderie, expressed through the union and rooted in the 
Anglo-Saxon heritage of the Appalachian mountaineer. 

Thus the miner is distrustful of anything outside the 
hills, hollows and coal that make up 17’s turf—an individ- 
ual who is suspicious of Government, big corporations, jour- 
nalists and almost anything urban. The U.M.W. is seen as 
a family union, always to be believed in and loved. But the 
union’s present national leaders must earn fealty. If they 
back off from promises, wildcats result, and assertions like 
that of Mike Adkins, 33, are heard: “Up here, on the creek, 
nobody tells me when to work and when not to work.” But 
when the leaders demand something that the miners want, 
like a local’s right to strike over grievances, the rank and 
file responds. “By God, it will be done!” bellowed Adkins be- 
fore he and fellow miners walked out of the pits last week. 
“I believe in this union, and I'll give up Christmas and a lot 
more for it.” Adds Rick Christian, 21, father of three: “I'll 
stay out till she freezes over.” 

The price will be high. In this case, the U.M.W. will 
pay no strike benefits, and strikers do not get unemploy- 
ment compensation. They will make do on savings, food 
stamps and whatever income may be earned by nonunion 
spouses. Already 17 is going its independent way by open- 
ing negotiations with three coal companies. That may put 
pressure on the U.M.W.’s national leaders, but one thing is 
certain: no coal will be mined by District 17's members 
while a picket line is standing. That just is not done. 


encernseneresd 
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We fly sports stars, congressmen, 
farmers, businesspeople, newlyweds, 
families, grandparents...and they all 
enjoy our hometown touch. 


Last year, Allegheny said “welcome aboard” to 
11 million people in eighty North American cities 
(Add the 12 independent Allegheny Commuter 
Airlines and the totals would be 122 million pas 
sengers and 117 cities.) 

If you were among our passengers, you know 
we take time to listen to your special needs, and 
do our very best to meet them. Allegheny’s heri- 
tage of helpfulness and caring comes from our 
hometown background 


~~ — - 





Our flight crews and ground personnel will 
get you to your destination quickly and comfort 
ably. Their professionalism ranks among the high- 
est levels in the airline industry 

If you've never flown Allegheny, or haven't 
lately, come aboard. We'll make your flight a pleas- 
ant, relaxing experience. For we've got the touch. 
The hometown touch. See your travel agent o1 
call Allegheny 





m ALLEGHENY 


The big airline with the hometown touch. 
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U.S. Injunction Against Stevens? 








| NLRB threatens the * 


rganized labor views J.P. Stevens & 

Co., the nation’s second biggest 
textile company, as the key to organizing 

| the booming Sunbelt—precisely because 
it is, in the eyes of the AFL-CIO, the na- 
tion’s “No. | labor-law outlaw.” If this 
most antiunion ofall companies can be or- 
ganized, the theory goes, so can any other 
firm in the sparsely unionized South or 
anywhere else in the U.S. Accordingly, 
unions have called for a nationwide boy- 
cott of Stevens’ goods, and sought and won 
several court convictions of the company 





No. 1 labor-law outlaw”’ 


sure that unions and management behave 
with some semblance of civility toward 
each other, said it would seek the injunc- 
tion unless Stevens makes good-faith at- 
tempts to settle pending unfair-labor- 
practice suits against six of its plants. At 
those plants, the Government body has 
found that Stevens “discharged. repri- 
manded, harassed and disciplined em- 
ployees in reprisal for support of a union 
[and] coercively interrogated employees 
concerning union activity.” Why a nation- 
al rather than a local injunction? Said the 








Southern workers rally to support union drive at mill in Spartanburg, S.C. 





After 15 convictions and $1.3 million in fines, the NLRB seems fed up 


for unfair labor practices—all to no avail. 
Not one of Stevens’ 85 plants, mostly in 
the Deep South, has a union contract; 
workers at seven mills in Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N.C., have voted for representation 
by the Amalgamated Clothing and Tex- 
tile Workers Union, but the A.C.T.W.U. 
has been unable to get Stevens to sign. 

Last week, however, the National La- 
bor Relations Board stepped up the pres- 
sure on the company by authorizing its 
legal staff to seek a nationwide court in- 
junction barring the company from using 
“unlawful methods” against the union in 
any of its plants. Though injunctions at 
specific plants are common, the only na- 
| tional injunction ever issued in a labor 
case was against the International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1948.* 

The NLRB, which is supposed to en- 





*The LT.U. had instructed its locals not to sign any 
contracts without a closed-shop clause—even 
though the closed shop had just been outlawed by 
the Tafi-Hartley Act Amendment 





NLRB: “Given the employer's past histo- 
ry and given the evidence that its unfair 


years, the board fears that without judi- 
cial protection, union campaign efforts 
will continue to be met by unlawful con- 
duct” at all Stevens’ plants 





he translation seemed to be that the 

NLRB is simply fed up with Stevens 
and its antiunion attitudes that seem to 
anachronistically exemplify the South in 
its earlier, immature stage of industrial 
growth. Over the years, the board has 
found Stevens guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices 15 times and hit Stevens with $1.3 
million in fines. Last summer a federal 
court of appeals took the unusual step of 
warning Stevens that any future violations 
would bring fat fines of $100,000 each, 
plus $5,000 for every day the violations 
continued. That was not really much of a 
threat; such fines are subject to so many 
| court appeals that they cannot be collect- 











ed for a long time, if ever. Violation of an 
injunction, however, would cut the red 
tape and bring prompt fines and possibly 
even jail sentences for executives. 

Joel Ax, associate general counsel of 
the A.C.T.W.U., hailed the NLRB’s threat 
to seek an injunction as helping to “en- 
courage workers to freely discuss union- 
ization.” Stevens seemed unruffled: a com- 
pany statement said that an injunction 
“would be inappropriate and unwarrant- 
ed, and we are confident that any court 
would view it in the same manner.” Cer- 
tainly Stevens has not yet been hurt in 
any financially measurable way by bad 
publicity about its opposition to unionism 





| or by the A.C.T.W.U.'s efforts to organize 





a boycott. Indeed, many argue that the 
fines and legal costs of fighting the unions 
are small compared with the cost of high- 
er wages and better fringe benefits, like 
pensions, which organized workers would 
demand. Last week the company report- 
ed that sales in the fiscal year ended Oct. 
29 rose almost 30%, to $1.5 billion. Prof- 
its, it is true, dropped 14.4%, to $35 mil- 
lion, but they were coming back up in 
the final quarter. Labor's hope is that the 
new higher penalties for violating a na- 
tional injunction will alter the rules of bat- 
tle and Stevens will suddenly find that it 
no longer pays to fight. & 


‘Shell Shock on 


Wall Street 


Lehman, Kuhn Loeb merging 


hen Lehman Bros. and Kuhn Loeb 
announced merger plans last week, 
the proposal engendered much fear and 
trembling in the financial community. It 


| was an indication that not even the most 


labor practices still continue after all these | 


| competitive price cutting on commissions; 





venerable and stand-offish Wall Street | 
houses can withstand the agonies of attri- 
tion that are engulfing the brokerage and 
investment banking business. Some other 
indications: 384 member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange reported total prof- 
its for the first nine months of 1977 down 
61% from a year earlier, mostly because of 


more than 100 firms suffered losses. In the 
past five years, 75 firms have disappeared 
from the Big Board’s roster through fail- 
ure, acquisition or merger. 

Speaking in London, Donald Marron, | 
president of Paine Webber—which itself 
has merged with Mitchell, Hutchins Inc. 
—delivered an apocalyptic forecast. Said 
he: “The institutional equity business 
le.g., handling of purchases by pension 
funds, insurance companies and bank 
trusts], standing by itself with full trad- 
ing and research services, is no longer 
profitable for anyone. We may one day 
see a situation like that in accounting, 
where the business is dominated by a 
small group of very large firms.” That 
time may not be too far off. Even today 
well over half of all revenues of Big Board 
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What most shirt companies 
consider perfect, 
we wouldnt even consider. 


Most shirt companies are happy if 
their shirts look perfect in the package. 
At Van Heusen were tougher to please. 
We expect our shirts to look perfect even 





crisp. Only ours stayed crisp. 

Our shirts stay perfect because 
theyre made perfectly. We inspect them 
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PALL MALL GOLD 100’s PALL MALL RED PALL MALL EXTRA MILD : 
| 


The great taste of fine with a filter. The low tar with the 
Pall Mall tobaccos. America’s best-tasting taste that could onl 
Not too strong, not too light. king-size cigarette... come from Pall Mall. 
Not too long. Tastes just right. made to taste even 

milder with a filter. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Pall Mall 100s . 19 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77 | 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Pall Mall Filter King... 18 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77 
Pall Mall Extra Mild 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. | 











members is earned by just 25 companies. 

The combination of Lehman Bros. 
(founded in 1850) and Kuhn Loeb (found- 
ed in 1867) has rather a special rationale. 
Although both firms are leaders in the do- 
mestic investment banking business (ba- 
sically, the underwriting of new stock and 
bond issues), Lehman has specialized also 
in money markets, commercial paper and 
U.S. Government securities. Kuhn Loeb 
is a major underwriter and adviser to 
scores of foreign governments from Aus- 
tria to Venezuela. To underline this dis- 
tinction, the name plate at U.S. headquar- 
ters in New York will be Lehman Bros. 
Kuhn Loeb Inc., while abroad the firm 
will be known as Kuhn Loeb Lehman 
Bros. International. 





here is no question, though, that Pe- 

ter G. Peterson, 51, as chairman and 
president of the combined firm, will be 
calling the shots for nearly 1,800 employ- 
ees. A protégé of Illinois Senator Charles 
Percy, Peterson succeeded Percy as chief 
of Bell & Howell in 1963, served in var- 
ious capacities in the Nixon Administra- 
tion (including Commerce Secretary), 
joined Lehman in 1973 and within 
months became chairman. The aristocrat- 
ic John Mortimer Schiff, 73, now chair- 
man of Kuhn Loeb, will become honor- 
ary chairman, and Harvey Krueger, 48, 
who is now president, will become chair- 
man of the banking policy committee. But 
the amalgamation would seem to be more 
of a takeover than a merger, since the 
Lehman faction will control seven of the 
ten seats on the executive board. More- 
over, Kuhn Loeb had been signaling for 
months that it would entertain merger 
proposals, because it needed capital. Of 
an estimated $78 million in capital for 
the combined firm, Lehman is expected 
to supply $60 million, the Schiff family 
and partners another $18 million. Al- 
though precise figures are not available, 
Lehman is reported to have earned more 
than $20 million in fiscal 1977. Kuhn 
Loeb is reported to have lost recently on 
the sale of mortgage bonds, but Chair- 
man Schiff says the private firm is now op- 
erating healthily in the black. 

Given Peterson's aggressive track rec- 
ord, plus the perilous state of affairs in the 
stock market (the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is threatening to 
allow Big Board member firms to conduct 
business off the exchange floor), it would 
be natural for the merged company to 
venture into other areas. An array of more 
profitable financial services, such as insur- 
ance, is a possibility. Even investment 
banking is no longer the easiest way to 
coin money. Exxon bypassed Morgan 
Stanley, its financial adviser, by doing its 
own underwriting for its last two bond is- 
sues, totaling more than $300 million. 
That action may point the way to how 
large corporations will behave in the fu- 
ture, and it certainly must have caused 
Pete Peterson's fertile mind to search for 
new and profitable ventures. a 
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Price and Pride 
on the Skids 


Can anyone revive A. & P.? 


hen Jonathan L. Scott was brought 

in as an outsider in 1975, he ap- 
peared to be the man to shake up the in- 
sular A.& P. Chairman Scott, now 47, 
swung a cruel ax on “Grandma,” as em- 
ployees sometimes call the venerable food 
chain. He closed 1,700 stores, released 
10,000 employees, borrowed heavily to re- 
vamp and enlarge the remaining 1,932 su- 
permarkets. He hired 19 new executives, 
including Grant C. Gentry, who left the 
flourishing Jewel chain to become A. & P. 
president. Said Scott: “I have a philosophy 
that you should surround yourself with 
people better than yourself.” 

Now, more than halfway through 
Scott’s “five-year plan” for making 
A. &P. solidly profitable, the results are 
dismal. Last month A. & P. reported that 
earnings in the quarter ended Aug. 27, 
the second period of its fiscal year, 
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A. & P.’s best-known clerks since 1975 





Easier going had the world stood still. 








dropped a sickening 88% below a year 
earlier, even though sales rose 2.4%. Af- 
ter that news broke, President Gentry re- 
signed. He has been succeeded by David 
W. Morrow, 46, who once worked with 
Chairman Scott at Albertson’s, a food and 
drug chain based in Boise, Idaho. Though 
A. & P. is closemouthed about the profit 
crash and the executive shift, G.E. Ma- 
nolovici of Bear, Stearns & Co., one of a 
mere handful of Wall Street analysts who 
bother to follow Grandma any more, says: 
“To me, as an outsider, this means they've 
got some terrible trouble over there.” 

Terrible trouble is commonplace at 
A.& P. Between 1966 and 1976 the 
chain’s sales rose from $5.4 billion to $7.2 
billion, but profits fell from $56 million 
to less than $14 million. They are likely 
to shrink this year to near invisibility. 
Even in 1976 A. & P. earned a mere tenth 
of a cent on each dollar in sales. The com- 
pany yielded top sales rank in the super- 
market business to Safeway (1976 volume: 
$10.4 billion) in 1973. Now it is close to 
being overtaken as well by Kroger (1976 
sales: $6 billion). A. & P. shareholders are 
understandably disgruntled because they 
have received dividends in only two of 
the past five years (45¢ a share in 1974, 
10¢ so far in 1977). 

One trouble is that inflation currently 
is pushing up store operating costs 
—wages, electric bills, transportation 
charges—much faster than food prices. 
Other chains have raised profits nonethe- 
less, largely because they started much 
earlier than A.&P. in replacing dim, 
crowded stores with modern markets that 
get more volume per sq. ft. of selling space 
and have many more branches in the 
prospering Sunbelt. A. & P.’s markets are 
still heavily concentrated in the econom- 
ically depressed mid-Atlantic states. Says 
Analyst Fred Kopf of Reynolds Securities: 
“It would have been easier for A. & P. if 
the world had stood still.” 





A’ even worse problem is employee mo- 
rale, which analysts agree is at a 
nadir. Scott has tried to get employees to 
change the stores’ hidebound ways of do- 
ing things, at last allowing local manag- 
ers some autonomy. The result so far has | 
been confusion. The chain’s expensive 
and somewhat mystifying Price and Pride 
ad campaign has been aimed primarily 
not at luring shoppers into the stores but 
at bucking up the spirits of workers. So 
far it has failed to spark much excitement. 

A. & P. indeed has become a possible 
takeover target: at current prices, all 25 
million of its outstanding shares could be 
bought for about $236 million—less than 
acquisition experts have been willing to 
pay for much smaller corporations. If they 
are not tempted, analysts think that Scott 
may yet make A. & P. profitable, but at 
the price of shrinking it to perhaps two- 
thirds its present size. That would be a 
blow to pride: the company would be- 
come, in effect if not in name, the Little 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. a 
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As beautiful a gift 
as your bookseller 
has to offer... 


THE FACES OF 


THE GREAT LAKES 


100 pages of photographs, 32 in 
full color, by B.A. King. Text by 
Jonathan Ela. Introduction by 
Si Olson. 11% x 10 inches, 
192 pages. 


$24.50 


A SIERRA 
CLUB BOOK 








A Public Service of 


The Advertising Council 


We just 
cant 
do the 
without 














Hook up with 
Home Box Office and you're 
connected to ‘ 
some of the best 
TV entertainment 
available. 
Anywhere. 


If you do not know es 
the name of the cable or master antenna system 
in your area, write to Home Box Office 

Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 

New York. NY 10020 










Home Box Office is the pay-television service 
that delivers to subscribers—month after 
month—a new kind of exclusive entertainment 
Entertainment that can't be found anywhere 
else on any dial 


Great specials produced on location just for 
HBO by some of the biggest names in show 
business. 


Great movies presented uncut and without 
commercial interruption 


Great sports the year round. Great family films 
every week 


Home Box Office is only available to cable TV 
and selected apartment master antenna 
subscribers. If you have cable TV in your area, 
contact your system operator and ask him about 
HBO service 


Over a half million American homes are now 
receiving this Great Entertainment Alternative 
There's always room for one more 


Entertainment 
cA 


iternative 
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Coronary Curb 


Bully for the strenuous life! 








1 wish to preach, not the doctrine of ig- 
noble ease, but the doctrine of the stren- 
uous life. 

—Theodore Roosevelt, 1899 


f the experience of Teddy’s fellow Har- 
vard alumni is any guide, his advice 
seems to be right on target. After a long- 
range study of 16,936 Harvardmen. a 
leading public health figure last week told 
an American Heart Association meeting 
in Miami Beach that the risk of heart at- 
tack can be significantly reduced by ex- 
ercising—but only if that activity is real- 
ly strenuous and calorie consuming 
In the early 1960s Epidemiologist 
Ralph Paffenbarger, now at Stanford Uni- 
versity, sent questionnaires to some 36,000 
Harvard alumni dating back to the class 
of 1920. Each alumnus was asked things 
like how many stairs he climbed daily and 
what sports he played every week. Near- 
ly half of those surveyed replied, and in 
1972 Paffenbarger again questioned them 
—or those who knew about them—to 
learn what changes in health had oc- 
curred during the intervening decade 





affenbarger found that there had been 

572 heart attacks among the alumni, 
257 of them fatal. That number was not 
unexpected in so large a group of ma- 
ture men (ages ranged from 35 to 74) 
But in his subsequent statistical analysis. 
Paffenbarger discovered that those who 
exercised only casually—which he de- 
fined as burning fewer than 2,000 cal- 
ories a week—ran a 64% greater risk of 
heart attack than did their more active 
classmates. It did not seem to matter 
much whether a person was a smoker 
or overweight, had high blood pressure 
or a family history of heart trouble. Only 
the strenuousness of the exercise appeared 
to influence the odds. 

The results supported and amplified 
another study reported by Paffenbarger 
in March—a 22-year survey of San Fran- 
cisco longshoremen. It showed that men 
engaged in heavy labor ran only one-half 
the risk of sudden, fatal heart attacks as 
did those who performed lighter work 

As examples of desirable activities for 
those who do not have strenuous jobs, Paf- 
fenbarger cited swimming, running, bas- 
ketball, handball and squash, all of which 
burn up more than 2,000 calories a week 
if pursued for an hour or so a day. By con- 
trast, games such as golf, bowling, base- 
ball, softball and volleyball seem to use 
too few calories to reduce the chances of 
a heart attack. As for tennis, Paffenbarger 
commented: “Batting the ball around on 
Sunday with young children generally 
isn't strenuous, but a stiff competitive 
game of singles is.” we 
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Introducing the first life insurance policy that 
can grow along with your grandchild, through 
investments primarily in the stock market. 

The name of this new kind of protection 
is Variable Life Insurance. But since it's 
designed for the future, and your grandchild 
can benefit from it, you might call it “grand- 
child life insurance’ It's available only through 
Equitable Variable Life Insurance Company — 
EVLICO—a wholly owned subsidiary of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

Here's how it works: the funds supporting 
the policy are invested in a Separate Account 
managed by the professional investment 
staff of The Equitable. The insurance cover- 
age on your grandchild increases or decreases, 
depending on the performance of the 
Account. But the policy always guarantees 
at least the amount of insurance protection 
you bought. 

Also, if you include an Option to Purchase 
Additional Insurance, when your grandchild 
is between the ages of 25 and 40, up to 
$300,000 more coverage can be purchased— 
regardless of his or her health at that time. 

The cash value of the policy also increases 
or decreases, depending on the Account's 
performance, but there is no guaranteed 
minimum. 

Remember, too, that the low premium 
you pay now, because of your grandchild’s 
youth, never changes— even if he or she 





decides to take over the payments later on. 

For more information about the Separate 
Account and our “grandchild life insurance” 
policy, including charges and expenses, 
obtain a prospectus by mailing the coupon, 
or calling toll-free: In New York City, Southern 
Westchester and Western Nassau County: 
212-541-6730 * New York State: 800-442-5880 
¢ All other areas: 800-223-6646. 

Read the prospectus carefully before 
you purchase a policy. 


Available only through EVLICO— 

a wholly owned subsidiary of The Equitable. 

Saas ee 
MAIL TO 7) 

f Equitable Variable Life Insurance Co 


Marketing Division—T/L-43 
1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 


Please send me more information, including a prospectus, 
i on Equitable Variable Life Insurance. 


i Name 
Phone 





Address 





City. State_____Zip 


! EQUITABLE 
i VARIABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: © EVLICO 


J ae 
© 1977 Equitable Variable Life Ins. Co., N.Y., N.Y. 10019 VM-087 





These policies are available only in those jurisdictions which permit the sale of Variable Life Insurance. 
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“Pity” from Milton Klonsky’s William Blake: The Seer and His Visions demonstrates the master’s dramatic, inimitable palette 


New Readings of the Season 


In praise of nature and art 


UNDER $20 


Poet, demon, prophet, artist—all the 
labels apply, but none will adhere to Wil- 
liam Blake (1757-1827). The wild-eyed 
precursor of romanticism disdained orga- 
nized religion and mocked rigid science 
He was his own martyr, church and con- 
gregation, his own teacher, pupil and 
school. Blake’s art and poetry only seem 
naive; in fact they are so dense with nu- 
ance and implication that each generation 
must interpret them anew. The modern 
reader can have no better introduction to 
the oeuvre than Milton Klonsky's William 
Blake: The Seer and His Visions (Harmony 
Books; 142 pages; $12 hard-cover, $6.95 
| paper). Excerpts of poetry and prophecy 
mingle with hundreds of illustrations, in- 
cluding 32 plates in the colors of Blake’s 

| inimitable palette. Klonsky provides a 
text informed with psychological insight 
and charged with emotion. It fully rat- 
ifies the master’s celebrated dictum: “En- 
ergy is Eternal Delight.” 


Cartoons are the laughingstock of 
journalism; they are not a long-term in- 
vestment. Put between covers, the illus- 
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Books 


~ 


The Late Middle Ages: a pyrotechnic blaze 


trations and captions seem prematurely 
aged and irrelevant. This year three ex- 
ceptions prove that rule. George Price's 
angular eccentrics have been celebrated 
for 45 years; his latest work, Browse at Your 
Own Risk (Simon & Schuster; 128 pages; 
$7.95), is aptly titled. The risk is seizures 
of mirth that render the reader helpless. 
Price’s pen and punch line are, as always, 
off the wall: “My mother doesn’t even 
bother to come to the games,” complains 








one halfback as he watches an old lady 
buck the line. Explains a widow to friends 
“He didn’t really die of anything. He was 
a hypochondriac.” Nonsense. He proba- 
bly died of laughter looking at Price's lu- 
natic-fringework 

Charles Saxon's One Man's Fancy 
(Dodd, Mead; unpaged; $10.95) is a col- 
lage of upwardly mobile Americana. “Is 
it Manet or Monet who isn’t as good as 
the other?” asks a culture-hungry matron 
A father holds his little girl’s hand 
“What did you learn in school today?” 
She shows him: an over-the-shoulder judo 
throw 

The man who chooses such work is 
Lee Lorenz, cartoon editor of The New 
Yorker. In Now Look What You've Done 
(Pantheon; unpaged; $7.95), Lorenz em- 
ploys little of Saxon’s architectural drafts- 
manship or Price’s mirth-shaking slap- 
stick. But in the right mood, he can quote 
anything out of context for hilarious ef- 
fect. Outside the witch’s gingerbread 
house a sign reads: THIS STRUCTURE WILL 
BE TORN DOWN AND REPLACED BY A 
NEW 44-STORY COOKIE. The back of San- 
ta Claus’ sleigh bears the bumper stick- 
ers REGISTER COMMUNISTS, NOT FIRE- 
ARMS! and LET’S GET THE U.S. OUT OF 
THE U.N. “That's funny,” observes a lady 
as he goads his reindeer skyward. “For 
some reason, I always thought of him as 
a liberal.” 
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The 1936 Duesenberg in American Classic Cars 


Bust of Tutankhamun 


h | < 
The king eider paddles lightly in The Wild Shores of North America New Yorker cover from One Man's Fancy 
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Buffs who watch Vic Braden’s tele- 
vised Tennis Tips often come away say- 
ing, “He ought to write a book.” Well, he 
has. His Tennis for the Future, written with 
Bill Bruns (Little, Brown; 274 pages; 
$12.95), is the Wimbledon of the wildly 
proliferating genre of tennis instruction 
books, clearly outclassing all the others 
With humor, psychology, basic physics, 
clear diagrams and multiple-exposure 
pictures by John G. Zimmerman, Braden 
demolishes many long-cherish@d (and to- 
tally wrong) notions about tennis strokes 
and strategy. Readers are left with what 
is probably their first clear insight into 
why that elusive, fuzzy ball, and the op- 
ponent on the other side of the net, be- 
have as they do. Braden’s inspiring mes- 
sage to the 99.9% of the population who 
are not superjocks: “If you can walk to 
the drinking fountain without falling over, 
you have the physical ability to play this 
game pretty well.” 


Murder Ink: The Mystery Reader's Com- 
panion. “Perpetrated” by Dilys Winn 


3 (Workman Publishing; 522 pages; $14.95 


hard-cover, $7.95 paper). For devotees of 
mysteries, thrillers and spy stories, this is 
the unput-downable reference work and 
ultimate argument settler. How many of 
those “little gray cells” did Hercule Poi- 
rot have? (One trillion.) Nero Wolfe's ac- 
tual weight? (One-seventh of a ton.) 
Which British poet laureate and which 
U.S. President wrote murder stories? (C 
Day Lewis and Abraham Lincoln.) With 
150 contributions about crime writers, 
cops, critics, scientists, ex-spies, a stoolie, 
a butler who didn't do it and many oth- 


| ers, Winn’s concordance is elegant, en- 


tertaining and encyclopedic 


The Country Diary of an Edwardian Lady | 
by Edith Holden (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston; 186 pages; $14.95). In the England 
of 1906, when there was less leisure time 
and no television, Naturalist Edith Hol- 
den made almost daily entries in a diary 
and interspersed among them watercolor 
paintings of the birds, flowers and grass- 
es she saw on her walks. The result, never 
before published, was a delicately assem- 
bled chronicle of a year in the Midlands 
that included the diarist’s favorite poems 
and aphorisms. It is published here in a 
fine facsimile edition that pleases the 
mind and the eye 


Life Goes to War: A Picture History of 
World War tt. Edited by David E. Scher- 
man (a Time-Life Television Book/ Little, 
Brown; 304 pages; $19.95). World War II 
was the longest-running story in the his- 
tory of LIFE, the magazine that practi- 
cally invented photojournalism. From the 
war's prelude in Spain to the Japanese sur- 
render nine years later, the magazine’s 
photographers provided the images that 
alerted and moved a nation. Many of the 
pictures have been permanently filed in 
our imaginations: Robert Capa’s famous 
“moment of death” of a Spanish Repub- | 
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Fedders introduces 
The Solar System. 


Fedders introduces a practical, 
sensible way, to use the sun’s energy 
to heat your home and give you the 
bonus of air conditioning, too. It’s 
Fedders Solarflex:” It consists of two 
major interconnected heating systems, 
both using the sun’s heat to keep you 
warm. 


The first is the Fedders Solar 
Collector System. The second is the 
Fedders Heat Pump Air Conditioner. 
Each system operates at those temper- 
atures where it performs at maximum 
efficiency. As advanced as this system 
is, it’s as simple to understand as 
1, 2. 3 4. 

The Fedders Solarflex” system 
has one other advantage built into it. 
It preheats the water entering your 
home’s hot water tank to help save on 
your energy costs. 


To find out more about Fedders 
Solarflex” call your nearest Fedders 
dealer. Find out who he is by calling 
our toll-free number. The Fedders 
Solarflex™ could be the most sensi- 
ble home use of solar energy under 
the sun. 





Between outdoor temperatures of 65° to 47°, over 99% 
of the heat your home needs will come from the water 
heated in the solar collectors by the sun. Your conven- 
tional heating is not being used at all. 





Between outdoor temperatures of 47° and 28°, the 
Solarflex™ system switches to the Fedders Heat Pump 
Air Conditioner, which captures the sun's heat in the out- 
door air and uses it to heat your home. Your conventional 
heating is still not being used at all. 





Below 28° the water heated by the sun and kept ina 
storage tank is used to assist the heat pump. Your con 
ventional heating is sfi// not being used at all. 





Only when the sun has been behind clouds for a long 
time or on extremely cold days is it necessary for the 
Solarflex™ system to switch on the supplementary 
electric heating. 


iN IliNois, 


Call Fedders Free 800-447-4/00 (g00 5A 400) 





lican soldier; the dead Chinese child be- 
ing carried to a mass grave like a sack of 
laundry; Mussolini flapping his arms like 
a prize rooster; MacArthur sloshing 
ashore in the Philippines; the pinups of 
the '40s—Betty Grable, Dorothy Lamour, 
Rita Hayworth and that trivia-test stum- 
per, Chili Williams, “the Polka-Dot Girl.” 
A perfect gift for the old Sarge & Co 


Although he is probably best known 
for the images he captured during the Civ- 
il War, Mathew Brady's range as a pho- 
tographer was vast. Just how vast is shown 
in Mathew Brady and His World by Dorothy 
Meserve Kunhardt and Philip B. Kun- 
hardt Jr. (Time-Life Books; 304 pages; 
$19.95). Using the massive collection of 
Brady material gathered by the late Fred- 
erick Hill Meserve, the editors assemble 
Brady’s portraits of the great (including 
several haunting shots of a careworn Lin- 
coln), of luminaries from the worlds of 
politics, 


mous midget’s wedding) and Siamese 
Twins Chang and Eng. Brady’s crystalline 
landscape shots capture the building of 
monuments in Washington and New 
York. The introduction and running com- 
mentaries not only chronicle Brady's 
techniques and career—they also illus- 
trate the rise of photography in Amer- 
ica and its growth in the hands of a 
genius. 


From the 7th through 12th centuries, 
medieval Spain, isolated on the Iberian 
peninsula, developed an artistic tradition 
distinct from the rest of Europe's. Visi- 
goth and Muslim influences brought a 
pagan exoticism to Spain’s Christian art, 
particularly in illuminated manuscripts. 
Early Spanish Manuscript Ilumination by 
John Williams (Braziller; 119 pages; 


$19.95 hard-cover, $9.95 paper) provides 
illuminations of its own, offering plates 
from such works as the Beatus Commen- 
tary on the Book of Revelation that dazzle 
the reader with apocalyptic visions of 
weeping angels and rapacious beasts, 
saints and sinners, heaven and hell. 
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literature and the theater, and | 
of such strange creatures as Tom Thumb | 
(an enchanting series documents the fa- | 
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General Douglas MacArthur wades ashore at Leyte with the Sixth Army (Life Goes to War) 


Winston Churchill was to say later 
“The only thing that really frightened me 
during the war was the U-boat peril.” 
With good reason, Under Karl Dénitz, 
one of the most brilliant strategists of 
World War II, Nazi wolf packs came hor- 
rifyingly close to severing Britain’s life- 
lines in 1940 and again in 1943. The Battle 
of the Atlantic (Dial/James Wade; 342 
pages; $14.95) is based largely on newly re- 
leased documents from British, U.S. and 
German archives, as well as on eyewitness 
accounts. The fascinating history ex- 
humes and examines the political squab- 
bles and secret deals on land—and the 
herculean U.S. shipbuilding program that 
eventually scuttled Dd6nitz’s undersea 
fleet. With more than 400 action photos 


OVER $20 

King Tut was an exception to the 
rule. He did take it with him. All of it 
When the tomb was unsealed in 1922 af- 
ter about 3,000 years, it disgorged a fu- 
nerary trove unrivaled in history or the 
imagination: golden chairs and chests, 
pearly alabaster statuary and polychro- 
matic bursts of gold, lapis lazuli, carne- 
lian, jasper and obsidian jewelry: some of 


the most beautiful body ornaments ever | 


designed. And, of course, there was also 
the famous quartzite sarcophagus with its 
nesting of golden inner coffins that pro- 
tected the mummified remains of the frail 
king who died about 1325 B.C., before his 
20th birthday 

With its 100 full-color plates, Tutan- 
khamun: His Tomb and Its Treasures by /. ES. 
Edwards, with photographs by Harry Bur- 
ton and Lee Boltin (Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art/ Knopf: 256 pages; $35), is the 
finest popular book on the subject. It de- 


picts objects that were not included in the | 


Metropolitan Museum—Egyptian govern- 
ment exhibition now touring several U.S 
cities, as well as black-and-white photos 
from the 1922-28 excavation under How- 
ard Carter and Lord Carnarvon. These 
old pictures reflect the excitement of the 
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unsealing when Tutankhamun’s treasures 
lay in disarray, as if at some pharaonic ga- 
rage sale 


The Spanish who reached Peru in the 
16th century were primarily interested in 


| gold. But later visitors have been even 


more impressed with the Inca highway 
system, stretching from the ancient cap- 
ital at Cuzco north into Colombia and | 
south well into Chile. Paved with mas- 
sive, hand-hewn blocks of stone, the roads | 
have survived the centuries all but intact. | 
The Route of the Incas by Jacques Soustelle 
(Viking; unpaged; $35) evokes the gran- | 
deur of the vanished Inca empire and ex- | 
plains why a people who never used the | 
wheel built such a road network. Hans Sil- 
vester’s striking photographs capture the 
haunting beauty of sites like the ruined 





| city of Machu Picchu, the sculptured fac- 


es of present-day Andeans and the age- 
less wonder of the paved Inca roads. Be- 
tween them, Soustelle and _ Silvester 
manage to show why even the Spanish, | 
who conquered the land of the haughty 
llama and high-soaring condor, were un- 
able to change it 


Stormy surf on a rocky Maine head- 
land. Sunrise through the mangroves on 
a Florida key. Sunset on a cliff overlook- 
ing the Pacific. Everyone has his own fa- 
vorite image of the beaches that border 
most of the U.S. In The Wild Shores of North 
America (Knopf: 240 pages; $35), Ann and 
Myron Sutton manage to capture nearly 
all of them. Beginning in the icebound 
Arctic, they take the armchair beach- 
comber on a scenic tour down the East | 
Coast, past Cape Cod and the islands, | 
along the perilous shoals of the Caroli- | 
nas, through the lost waterways of the Ev- | 
erglades and Louisiana bayous, then up 
the West Coast from the desert sands of 
Baja California, past the cypresses of 
Monterey and the great coastal forests of 
the Pacific Northwest to the fog-shroud- | 


ed Aleutians. Readers may not finish the 
| 
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Dress yourself to the eye-teeth. And starve 
all day so youll have plenty of room for the couscous. 
Come with your arms laden, not with gifts, but 
with good will, good habits, and loving thoughts for 
your friends and family. Our house will ring with 
laughter and sparkle with lights and flashes of holiday 
flowers. And what is ours is yours to enjoy. 
This will be an evening of pleasures both pure and 
bright, and all in the proper spirit of things. Let's 
make a resolution right now. Instead of waiting 
all year for this magic season, let's extend its warmth 
throughout the year to come. Welcome, friends. 
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We wish you a year-long Holiday Season filled 
with moderation in all things except for an abundance 


of Ko CS mimoff 
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|ALASKAN TOWN ALLOWS WOMAN TO SMOKE! 
' BROKEN NECK, ALASKA, NOV.5— By unanimous decision the citizens 
of Broken Neck voted to allow female smoking within city limits, Mayor | © 

explained the vote by saying, “When you gots only one | 













Fashions: Bill Blass 


16mg’ ‘tar,’ 0.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC ReportAug: 77 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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tour with sand in their shoes, but most 
will close this lyrical volume yearning for 
the smell of salt air. 


The Miraculous Journey of Mahomet wit/: 
introduction and commentaries by Marie- 
Rose Séguy (Braziller; 158 pages; $40). 
Known in the Muslim world as the Mirdj 
Nameh, this legend describes the mysti- 
cal visions of Muhammad as he ascend- 
ed one night to the Seventh Heaven and 
the Throne of God. With the Angel Ga- 
briel as his guide, the Prophet meets with 
Adam, Noah, Abraham and Moses. He 
visits paradise, with its eternally bloom- 
ing gardens, and hell, where sinners suf- 
fer endless agony at the hands of demons. 
The 15th century illuminations that ac- 
company the text of this holy adventure 
are masterworks of Middle Eastern art. 
Produced in Herat, capital of ancient 
Khurasan, the paintings flood the eye 
with blues, golds, reds and greens. The ef- 
fect is similar to that made by classic car- 
pets and tapestries. One of the most at- 
tractively produced art books of the 
season. 


Gentleman and scholar, diplomat and 
master painter, Peter Paul Rubens was 
that rare artist, at home with himself and 
his society. His orchestrations of the 
Christian, the mythic and the historical 
have endured as voluptuous celebrations 
of human passion and faith. Marking the 
400th anniversary of his birth, Rubens by 
Frans Baudouin (Abrams; 405 pages; $60) 
pays rich tribute to the Flemish master 
with a gallery of 278 illustrations and a 
meticulous text tracing his stylistic devel- 
opment and the temper of his times. 


“Playful physics” was the way René 
| Magritte somewhat disdainfully charac- 
terized the trompe l'oeil style of painting. 
But the term could apply to his own 
oblique surrealism. Rings plunging 
through pianos, airborne castles, flaming 
keys and animated bottles are all part of 
the artist’s whimsical, gravity-free uni- 
verse. Magritte: Ideas and Images by Harry 
Torezyner (Abrams; 277 pages; $45) pro- 
vides an opulent but ambiguous visual fes- 
tival. The artist, half magician, half char- 
latan, paints with paperback Freud 
insights and melodramatic compositions 
so calculating that he sometimes makes 
Norman Rockwell appear primitive. Yet 
in the midst of a darkened landscape, Ma- 
gritte can mysteriously illuminate the sky: 
on an ominous day he makes it rain iden- 
tical men in bowler hats, as impassive and 
relentless as Kafka’s bureaucrats. In such 
works the conjurer celebrates and mourns 
the human condition and shows why, de- 
spite his shortcomings and the shiftings 
of fashion, he remains a perennial favor- 
ite of connoisseurs as well as crowds. 





The only thing that will turn a man’s 
head faster than a passing pretty girl is 


an antique car moving majestically down 
the slow lane on a sunny Sunday after- 
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Circus giant anduldget (Mathew Brady) 


noon. Duesenberg, Auburn, Cord, Mar- 
mon, Stutz, Pierce-Arrow and Franklin 
have the glamour of old movie stars—and 
are usually better preserved. The value of 
these classics now runs into six figures. 
American Classic Cars by Henry Rasmussen 
(Picturama/ Schocken; unpaged; $24.50) 
allows the subcompact set to relive the 
golden age of the luxury automobile. A 
look at masterpieces as rare as a glimpse 
of Garbo. 


Train buffs may rush out to buy Rails 
of the World (David R. Godine; 406 pages; 
$75) only to find that its subject is not 
choochoos but birds—members of the 
family Rallidae, including rails, coots and 
gallinules. No matter. It is impossible to 
be disappointed by this handsome book. 
Smithsonian Institution Secretary S. Dil- 
lon Ripley has brought his ornithological 
expertise and years of patient watching 
to bear on these elusive creatures. The 41 
color paintings by J. Fenwick Lansdowne 
are reproduced so sharply that light seems 
to glance off eyes and feathers. Ripley fur- 
nishes all the required taxonomy for ex- 
perts—and some doleful news for every- 
one. Because they fly poorly, these birds 
are easy prey for predators. Their pre- 
ferred nesting sites—marshes and coastal 
wetlands—are being drained by progress. 
Some recently extinct species can now 
only be seen in places like Rails of the 
World. 





Art appreciation was once a gut 
course—a simple matter of getting to 
know the styles and spellings of old mas- 
ters. Modernism changed all that. Surreal- 
ism, Dada, cubism and, later, abstract ex- 
pressionism, Pop, Op, minimalism and 
Happenings were too complex for simple 
appreciation. Edward Lucie-Smith, an 
English critic, attempts to pave a smooth, 
orderly path through this jungle of 
schools, styles, waves and blips. In Art Now 
(Morrow; 504 pages; $29.95) he efficiently 
gets the reader from abstract expression- 
ism to superrealism. Like a package-tour 
guide, he hits the peaks and some of the 
troughs. The visual impact of the more 
than 350 color plates is vigorous. But the 
pace of the survey is so brisk that the read- 
er may find himself thinking, “If this is 
Thursday, it must be Lichtenstein.” 





Wim Swaan is an impeccable photog- 
rapher, a lucid writer and a dedicated me- 
dievalist. In The Late Middle Ages (Corne// 
University Press; 232 pages; $27.50) he 
proposes that the period from 1350 to the 
Renaissance in Northern Europe and the 
Iberian peninsula produced a “pyrotech- 
nic blaze of glory” in art and architec- 
ture. The illustrations of Gothic spires and 
gargoyles, flying buttresses and Books of 
Hours, tombs and tapestries and town 
halls make the point spectacularly; the 
text puts it all into historical perspective. 
There are only 16 color plates, including 
a breathtaking interior of King’s College 
Chapel in Cambridge, but what surprises 
and captures the reader is the hundreds 
of black-and-white photographs that 
demonstrate anew how glorious the me- 
dium can be. 


Magnified 615 times with the scan- 
ning electron microscope, the body of a 
carpenter bee resembles a forest in a 
nightmare. At 13,818 times, a crack in 
an eggshell is a mysterious view of a dev- 
astalting earthquake. In Magnifications 
(Schocken; 119 pages; $24.95), Photogra- 
pher David Scharf takes the reader on a 
visual adventure into microspace. The im- 
ages are beyond normal senses, but 
through the microscope Scharf puts the 
reader eyeball to eyeball with tiny insects 
like the Feathery Midge (in life about 2 
mm. long) and allows us to make contact 
with beautiful, intriguing, minute parts of 
plants and minerals. He has combined sci- 
entific knowledge and photographic tal- 
ent. With this book, we now have an Ansel | 
Adams of inner space. 





The first step in selling is stopping the 
eye. No one has mastered that rule of ad- 
vertising as well as Adman George Lois. 
For more than two decades he has mar- 
ried the outrageous to the fantastic. The 
Art of Advertising (Abrams; 325 pages; $45) 
is a portfolio of his campaigns and some 
of the 92 covers he did for Esquire. Im- 
probably enough, Lois has made adver- 
tising interesting; impossibly enough, he 
has made it fun 
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Cures photographer's itch. 


The new Vivitar 75-205mm zoom lens 
for 35mm SLR cameras will cure your 
itch for a lens that frames your picture 
precisely the way you want it. You'll have 
131 focal lengths plus 1:4 reproduction 
capabilities at close focus. The all new 
optical design will give you sharp, tight 
portraits and crisp, long shots. Get the 
cure at your Vivitar dealer for a very reason- 
able amount of scratch 


Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart 
Street, Santa Monica, CA 9040¢ 
In Canada: Vivitar Canada Lid 


/ivitar 


€ Vivitar Corporation, 197 





A nostalgic tribute to 
wind and water power. 


“This beautiful and absorbing book follows the 
rise and decline of North American mills—wind, 
tidal, saw, water, gunpowder.’ 

—Los Angeles Times 


“An unusually beautiful book’’—Antiques Journal 


THE MILL 


William Fox « Bill Brooks « Janice Tyrwhitt 


$29.50 at all bookstores or direct from 


New York Graphic Society 


34 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 02106 


Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 








The burning itch and pain caused by Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues tients reported similar successful re- 
can cause much suffering. But there is sults in many cases. This medication is 
an exclusive formulation that in many available at drug counters everywhere, 
cases gives prompt relief from this itch under the name Preparation H®. 


There's no other formula like Prepa- 
ration H, Ointment or suppositories. 


and pain, It helps shrink swelling of 
such tissues caused by inflammation 
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Milestones 





_—$ ES 
MARRIED. David Boren, 36, the nation’s | 


youngest Governor, and Molly Shi, 34, a | 


native Oklahoman of Scottish descent and 
special district judge; each for the second 
time; in Oklahoma City 


MARRIED. Peter Falk, 50, amiable, rumpled | 


star of TV’s Columbo series and numer- 
ous films; and Shera Danese, 27. an ac- 
tress; he for the second time, she for the 
first; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DIED. Sir Terence Rattigan, 66. prolific Brit- 
ish playwright (The Winslow Boy, Sepa- 
rate Tables); of cancer; in Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. After Rattigan left Oxford to write 
plays, his father supported him during a 
trial period. Just as it ended, his comedy 
French Without Tears became a hit and 
ran for 1,039 performances in London 
Rattigan’s forte was, as he once said, “the 
play that unashamedly says nothing—ex- 
cept possibly that human beings are 
strange creatures, and worth putting on 
the stage, where they can be laughed at 
or cried over, as our pleasure takes us.” 





DIED. John L. McClellan, 81, Democratic | 


Senator from Arkansas, whose investiga- 
tions of labor unions and organized crime 


| led to the imprisonment of Teamster 
| Bosses Jimmy Hoffa and Dave Beck, and 


to Mobster Joseph Valachi’s televised ex- 
posés of the Mafia; of a heart ailment; in 
Little Rock. Elected to the Senate in 
1942, he soon became known as a cotton- 
country conservative—defending military 
expenditures, opposing the “socialistic” 
measures of F.D.R., advocating strict pen- 
alties for criminals. One of the first Sen- 
ators to speak out against Joseph McCar- 
thy, in 1955 he replaced the Wisconsin 
Senator as chairman of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. In 1972 
McClellan became chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. He also retained 
his seat on the Judiciary Committee and 
this year helped draft, with Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, a comprehensive revision 
of the U.S, criminal code 


DIED. Bob Meusel, 81, strong-armed out- 
fielder and member of the Yankees’ 
famed “Murderers’ Row”; in Downey, 
Calif. Former Manager Casey Stengel 
said he “never saw a better thrower” than 
Meusel, who also hit the ball pretty well 
(lifetime average: .309 over eleven sea- 
sons). In 1927, with Leftfielder Meusel hit- 
ting .337, Centerfielder Earle Combs .356 
and Rightfielder Babe Ruth .356 plus 60 
home runs, the Yankees had what many 
students of the game consider the best out- 
field in baseball history 


DIED. Donald Beates Watt, 84, founder of 
the Experiment in International Living, 
one of the first organizations to promote 
student exchange programs; after a long 
illness; in Lancaster, Pa. Founded in 


1932, the organization has trained many 
Peace Corps volunteers, now numbers 
some 250,000 alumni from 100 nations. 
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‘Buick ‘LeSabre Sport Coupe: 





There are four turb 
production cars in the entire world. 


In the recent past, if you wanted charger works only 
acar with a turbocharged engine you on demand. Lift your 
had to choose from a rather elite foot, and the 3.8 litre 
group of imports. Two, to be exact (231 cubic-inch) V-6 

Ah, but now all that has changed. responds like the six 
Now Buick offers two production cylinder engine itis 
automobiles with turbocharged, even- (Available in California in January, 
firing V-6 engines: the new Regal 1978.) 

Sport Coupe and the LeSabre Sport Science and magic aren't limited 
Coupe. It makes Buick the only solely to the engine compartment, 
American car maker to offer such either. There’s the Sport Coupe sus 
wizardry pension to consider. Both Regal 

A word here about turbocharg- and LeSabre make use of a sophis- 
ing. Simply put, it's a highly a ticated Rallye ride-and- 


tive means of boosting an ( AS handling suspension 
5 . using firm springs, 


engine's horsepower D\\ 
without increasing its shock absorbers, 
and front and rear 


size. Turbocharging 

harnesses the energy stabilizer bars 
of burned exhaust But despite the 
gasses to pump firmness, the ride 
pressurized fuel 
and air into the 
combustion cham- 
bers. When ignited, this 
pressurized charge 
provides added 
power. Best of (J 
all, the turbo- 


Two of them eae 



















ness will amaze and 
delight you. After all 
these are Buicks 


" America's only turbocharged 
production automobile engine. 


comfort and smooth- 


ed 
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The other two cars are the 
Porsche Turbo Carrera and 
the Turbo Saab. 


We strongly urge you to visit 
your Buick dealer, who will be more 
than happy to give you all the details 
on the great new Buick Sport 
Coupes 

Come on now—they're surpris- 
ingly affordable, and just exotic 
enough for you to really love them 


BUICK IK 


Ai little science. 
A little magic. 
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Shooting from the lip, Los 
Angeles Police Chief Edward 
Davis brands advocates of gun 
control “quacks” and legisla- 
tors who support liberal mar- 
ijuana laws “irresponsible, no- 
good sons of bitches.” Come 
January, Davis, 61, who likes 
to call himself the “toughest 
cop in America,” will retire 
from the force and make a bid 
for the Republican gubernato- 
rial nomination. “I have dis- 
covered that there is a vacan- 
cy in the Governor’s mansion,” 
says Davis, referring to the fact 
that Incumbent Jerry Brown 
lives in his bachelor flat. “So I 
set my sights on that. It cer- 
tainly needs to be filled, in 
more ways than one.” 


we 

Meanwhile, California’s 
no-frills Governor climbed 
aboard Freddie Laker’s no-frills, 
$135 flight to London. “I’m 
paying for it myself,” ex- 
plained Jerry Brown. The rea- 
son for his trip: to attend a me- 
morial service at Westminster 
Cathedral for his old friend E.F. 
Schumacher, author of Small Is 
Beautiful. The underground 
bestseller, which argues for a 
new kind of technology on a 
smaller, more human scale, 
greatly influenced Brown's 
“Less is more” theories of gov- 
ernment. During his 48-hour 
stay, Mr. Austerity dined with 
Prince Charles and paid a cour- 
tesy call on Prime Minister 
James Callaghan. 


The whiz who made The 
Wiz is now turning Kismet into 
Timbuktu!—and bringing it to 


Melba Moore in Timbuktu! 














Police Chief Davis retires from pistols and shoots for Governor 


Broadway. Borrowing eleven 
songs and the plot from the 
1953 hit musical, Director- 
Choreographer Geoffrey Holder 
has cast the colorful show with 
blacks and set it in the fabu- 
lously wealthy capital of 14th 
century Mali. Eartha Kitt plays 
the wife of the wicked Wazir 
who wrongs Melba Moore, a 
sweet young country girl 
Moore, whose face is dotted 
with Holder's notion of tribal 
markings, says that she loves 
the chance to “kick up my 
heels a bit” and “to get the 
prince and live happily ever af- 
ter—like in all the fairy tales 
and good soaps.” 


a 

With a satanic stroke of 
his pen, Syndicated Cartoonist 
Herbert L. Block has drawn and 
quartered Washington politi- 
cians for more than three dec- 
ades. Says Block, whose fre- 
quent quarry was the jowly, 
bushy-browed Richard Nixon: 
“My cartoons are opinion 
pieces and are recognized as 
such. My opinion.” To honor 
the Pulitzer-prizewinning car- 
toonist, the National Press 
Club gave him its Fourth Es- 
tate Award, which has gone in 


| “20 or 30 more years.” 


the past to such heavies as 
CBS's Walter Cronkite and the 
New York Times's James Res- 
ton. The 68-year-old “Her- 
block,” as he signs his name, 
says he plans to keep at it for 
Now 
that he doesn’t have Nixon 
around any more, he is con- 
centrating on President Carter 
Jimmy, he finds, “looks a lit- 


| tle like both Jack Kennedy and 
| Eleanor Roosevelt.” 


S vHan¥? 





She wanted to be a light- 
ning rod for American arts and 
crafts, Joan Mondale said during 
the campaign. As the Veep’s 
wife, she has been an electric 
presence on the museum, gal- 
lery and crafts-fair circuit, log- 
ging 40,000 miles on her cul- 
tural missions. Just as zealous 
on the home front, she decid- 
ed to hang handmade orna- 
ments from 60 U.S. craftsmen 
and -women—cornhusk dolls, 
beaded Indians, crocheted ici- 
cles, free-form tin stars and 
batik créche figures—on the 
12-ft. Christmas tree in 
the vice-presidential mansion 
“We will use them all. If we 
can’t squeeze them on, we'll 
dangle them hither and thith- 
ér,” promised Joan delightedly 
Her selection to top the tree: a 
blue-and-white, stuffed-velvet 
flying angel from western 
Kentucky 


From Russia with love 
came ebullient Poet Yevgeni 
Yevtushenko. In Rome on a pa- 
triotic mission—to read some 
poems at a gala Italian pro- 
gram in honor of the 60th an- 
niversary of the Russian Rev- 
olution—Yevtushenko also 
went to the theater with an 
Italian heiress, jogged in the 
Villa Borghese and told a re- 
porter how deeply he had been 
affected by Federico Fellini's 
most recent movie, Casanova 
“I am a woman chaser,” said 
the poet, 44, “and Fellini made 
me understand how hateful it 
is to touch a woman you don’t 
love. From the moment I saw 
that film, it was as though I 


“Herblock” reigns at the drawing board as the king of caricature 
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Mondale with Christmas crafts 


had been sick. I couldn't sleep 
with a girl. I was really sick.” 
Yevtushenko lowered his head, 
then raised four fingers and 
added with a sly grin: “For 
four days.” 
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Charlie’s fallen angel has | 
replaced her former halo with 
a parasol—and is on Cloud 
Nine. “This is my first three- 
dimensional role,”’ bubbles Far- 


rah Fawcett-Majors. In the 
forthcoming movie Somebody 
Killed Her Husband, Farrah 
plays Jenny Moore, an unhap- 
pily married young mother 
who falls in love with an un- 
successful writer of children’s 
books (Jeff Bridges). Between 
embraces, the pair chase 
around Manhattan trying to 
find out who knocked off Jen- 
ny’s husband—and why. “I 
really understand the charac- 
ter of Jenny, and every day I 
think I learn something new 
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about her,” reflects Farrah, 
who, it seems, has suddenly 
had a revelation. Says she: “I 
can’t get by just by being Far- 
rah Fawcett-Majors.” 


Some sent their regrets. 
Nobel-prizewinning Physicist 
Luis Alvarez, for example, ex- 
plained forthrightly that he 
could not subscribe to the Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon's exotic mix- 
ture of “religion, science, eco- 
nomics and politics.” But four 
other Nobel prizewinners were 
among the 450 scientists, so- 
cial scientists and theologians 

many of a_ conservative 
stripe—who went to San Fran- 
cisco for a three-day confer- 
ence on “science and absolute 
values” sponsored by Moon's 
Unification Church. After an 
effusive introduction by Aus- 
tralian-born Neurophysiolo- 





gist and Nobelman Sir John Ec- 
cles, Moon urged his guests, 
in barely understandable Eng- 
lish, to express their beliefs 
fully. Housing, feeding and en- 
tertaining the academics plus 
their spouses for the brainy 
bash was costing about half a 
million dollars, but Moon was 
unperturbed. He viewed it as 
a way “to meet and examine 
the scientists and the profes- 
sors to use in later days.” He 
has big plans to found a uni- 
versity, it seems, and he figures, 
“If I pay professors a little 
more than they are paid in oth- 
er schools, they will come.” 
Judging from last week’s turn- 
out, he has a point 


HOLY BOWER 











Nobel Prizewinner Eccles and Sun Myung Moon in San Francisco 
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Co-Stars Jeff Bridges and Farrah Fawcett-Majors in Manhattan 





On the Record 


Charles Percy, Illinois Senator, ruminating on the ailments trou- 
bling the Grand Old Party: “We have to get the party out of the 
country clubs, out of a Caucasian atmosphere, away from the 
Anglo-Saxon approach. As long as the Republican Party takes 
a Neanderthal point of view, I don’t see why it deserves 
to win 


Isabella Walton Cannon, newly elected mayor of Raleigh, N.C., 
explaining why, at age 73, she went into politics: “I’m an ac- 
tive person—I couldn't sit still. I retired at 65 from the busi- 
ness office of the North Carolina State University library, and 
I figured I'd live to be 90. That’s a good chunk of time. I'm 
not the book-club type.” 


Desmond Morris, British zoologist and author of the new book 
Manwatching, a Field Guide to Human Behavior: “People will 
walk by an old man sitting on a park bench, but stare intently 
at a painter's portrait of an old man sitting on a park bench 
because it has the visual authority of a frame around it. To 
me, looking at people can be as fascinating as looking at a 
great work of art.” 


Isaac Stern, violinist, in praise of Livingston L. Biddle Jr., the 
new chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts: “My 
Russian friends tell me it’s not the ministry of culture that you 
worry about. It’s the culture of the minister.” 
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Fonzie and Richie in second-ranked Happy Days, and the ménage 4 trois of Three’s Company, third in the Nielsens 


| 


Tuesday Night on the Tube 





Television — 





ABC's big hits use sex and kids to clobber the competition 


here are few better ways to find out | 

what is really going on in this diverse 
country than to watch the highest-rated 
series on prime-time television. Though 
network TV is never art and only spo- 
radically satisfying entertainment, it is a | 
fascinating barometer of the public’s pre- 
vailing tastes in pop culture and social val- | 
ues. That is why the Nielsen winners are 
often more exciting to watch than better 
shows with low ratings. Turn on the hits 
and you get a fun-house mirror image of 
the nation’s psyche. It is a picture that 
only television can offer. 

These days that image can best be 
found on one network, ABC, on a single 
night, Tuesday. The schedule is the apo- 
theosis of prime-time entertainment: 
viewers can spend three hours in front of 
the set without changing the channel and 
see the most popular series back to back 
The evening begins with Happy Days, a 
sitcom about teen-age kids in "50s Mil- 
waukee that is now No. 2 in the Nielsens. 
Next is TV’s highest-rated series: Laverne 
& Shirley, a Happy Days spin-off about 
two female beer factory workers who also 
live in 50s Milwaukee. After that comes 
Three's Company, No. 3 in the Nielsens, 
another sitcom about two women room- 
mates—only this time the women share 
their flat with a single man. The night 
concludes with Soap, one of this season’s 
few new hits, and Family, an hour-long 
dramatic series that is a particular favor- 
ite with TV critics. Most of the time these 
ABC series leave the other networks reel- 
ing. They capture up to half the TV audi- 
ence, or 45 million to 50 million viewers. 

To the casual viewer, the appeal of 
ABC’s Tuesday night hits may seem elusive 
at first. In many ways the shows look like 
well produced rehashes of the hoariest old 


94 


TV formats. Unlike the Norman Lear sit- 
coms on CBS, ABC’s shows do not pretend 
to deal with topical issues, and their prem- 
ises are brazenly retrograde. Happy Days 
copies Dobie Gillis; Three's Company re- 
calls Petticoat Junction and Love That 
Bob. Laverne and Shirley's slapstick an- 
tics—usually built around wild schemes to 
earn money or meet men—are often indis- 
tinguishable from the adventures of Lucy 
and Ethel on J Love Lucy. 

Upon closer examination, however, 
the new shows prove to be quite unlike 
the older ones whose formulas they bor- 





Top-rated Laverne and Shirley 





Lucy and Ethel redux. 














row; plots and characters may be similar, | 


but the message they deliver is not. ABC’s 
blockbusters are downright obsessed with 
two subjects—youth and sex—that were 
never too important to earlier successful 
series. Obviously this twin fixation strikes | 
a popular chord—for the Tuesday night | 
hits win every age group in the Nielsen 
survey. The America they reflect is young- 
er and sassier than the one that once em- 
braced Lucy and Dobie. Happy Days'fran- 
tic pace is TV’s equivalent of the erotic 
drive of Top 40 radio. 


he young seem to have a monopoly 

on wisdom. The teen-agers of Happy 
Days and Soap, as well as the young adults 
of Laverne & Shirley and Three's Com- 
pany, are forever outwitting their elders, 
whether parents or employers or land- 
lords. This fantasy is not without its comic 
rewards. In the ‘50s, Father Knows Best 
concluded with an Eisenhower-like Rob- 
ert Young counseling his children about 
the wages of maturity. Now the same ser- 
mons are delivered with far more panache 
at the end of Happy Days by Fonzie, the | 
dropout greaser. Only on Family are par- 
ents still role models, but even they are 
challenged by strong children who keep 
the adults from getting too pompous. 

ABC’s treatment of sex is also slanted 
in favor of the young; indeed, the Tuesday 
night sitcoms are a giddy celebration of 
post-pubescent horniness. The kids of 
Happy Days are always trying to score 
with cheerleader types; the appealingly li- 
bidinous roommates of Three's Company 
spend so much time trying to turn their 
platonic ménage a trois into an orgy that 
the show has the dizzy ambience of a ju- 
nior high coed slumber party. Adults do 
not have nearly as much fun. On Soap and 
Three's Company, impotent middle-aged 
characters are the butts of a major share 
of the jokes. The only sexual state funnier 
than menopause is homosexuality: “fruit” 
jokes fly fast on Soap, where there is a 
transsexual character. and on Three's 
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Major low tar brands tested! 





voted best 
low tar cigarette! 
Best taste- 
Most satisfaction- 
Richest flavor- 
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(Only 9 mg. tar) 





The Natural Cigarette. ‘\* — *The National Test. 

All major brands enhance their flavor!’ SQ > Regular king-size filter smokers—both 
artificially. Only Real gives you all oN full-flavor and low tar smokers— tested 
natural taste because Real uses only the Real Filter and major non-menthol low tar 
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Television 





Company, where the hero pretends to be 
gay so that the landlord will! allow him to 
cohabit with two single women. When 
these two shows are followed by a Family 
episode about a lesbian teacher—as they 
recently were—one begins to feel that ho- 
mosexuality is the hottest issue to sweep 
the country since Reconstruction. 

For all the leering sex jokes on ABC, 
consummation is intriguingly scarce. 
Characters who want to have sex rarely 
do; double-entendre punch lines often 
trail off into pregnant pauses; Suzanne 
Somers, the blonde bombshell comedi- 
enne of Three's Company, never does fall 
out of her many scanty outfits. On those 
rare occasions when characters do philan- 
der—notably on Soap—a price is exacted, 
either in the form of acute mental anguish 
or Old Testament-style retribution. The 
conflict between current manners and 
old-fashioned values is powerfully frus- 
trating; every time a show heats viewers 
| uP» it douses them with a cold shower. 








ABC does not help resolve moral con- 
flicts, of course; it just exploits them. Fam- 
ily aside, the Tuesday night hits encour- 
age viewers of all ages to think of 
adolescence as the apex of human emo- 
tional development. Yet if ABC’s shows 
are junk—as a CBS executive once labeled 
them—they are frequently far better than 
the junk on the other two networks. To 
see why, one need only look over at var- 
ious knock-offs. On CBS, for example, a 
new show, On Our Own, and an old se- 
ries, Rhoda, are both trying to emulate 
Laverne & Shirley—right down to the 
opening credits sequence in the case of 
On Our Own. The copies are so lugubri- 
ous that they make the original seem al- 
most Shavian by comparison. 

ABC succeeds where the others fail 
because Fred Silverman, the network’s 
programming whiz, knows that audiences 
want to see characters on the tube. 
The people on ABC are often cartoon 
figures, but their outlines are filled in 














by talented and at times magnetic per- | 


formers. Like Jackie Gleason and Lu- 
cille Ball before them, Henry Winkler 
and Laverne & Shirley's Penny Marshall 
can transform rampant silliness into 
laughter. 


Sometimes ABC stars even do more | 


than that. As Happy Days grows older, 
the relationship between the bad boy hero 
Fonz and the good boy hero Richie (Ron 
Howard) is becoming TV’s own pop ver- 
sion of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer. John 
Ritter of Three's Company has managed 
to make a popular sex symbol out of a re- 
freshingly non-macho male. Soap, after 
a slow start, has begun to change its ini- 
tially idiotic female leads (Cathyrn 
Damon and Katherine Helmond) into be- 
lievable middle-aged heroines. Though 
there is much to lament about ABC's 
blockbusters, they are not beyond hope 
—and neither, it is safe to assume, is the 
country that settles down to watch them 
each Tuesday night. 























Love in Ruins 


PAST TENSE 
by Jack Zeman 





ouses do not have lives of their own. 

When they are bare, they are emp- 
tied of life. Something has died. In Past 
Tense, currently having its world premiere 
at the handsome new quarters of the Hart- 
ford Stage Company in Connecticut, the 
deceased, aged 23, is a marriage. 

As Past Tense begins, the stage is not 
quite bare. The stripped-down living room 
contains two sets of hand luggage—his 
and hers—and a sofa shrouded in a white 
slipcover, symbolic, perhaps, of a once 
warm marital bed. But Emily (Barbara 
Baxley) and Ralph Michaelson (George 
Grizzard) soon fill the room with the emo- 
tional furnishings of their life together. So 
much of love is shared experience that a 
permanent parting seems unreal. 

Long-married couples are experts at 
small talk, but it has resonances that out- 
siders cannot guess at. Using the com- 
mon language of memory and observa- 
tion, Zeman, 32, crowds a barren stage 
with children growing up, leaving, mar- 
rying and having children of their own, 
of a husband’s ordeal by alcoholism and 
his conquest of it, of Emily's witnessing 
her small son being crushed by a truck. 
The true protagonists are pain, humor, 
fury, the terrors of aloneness, a remem- 
brance of good sex past, and an abiding 
perception of love amid its ruins. 

This play is likely to alter its color- 
ation depending on who plays the two 
parts. Barbara Baxley’s Emily is crisp, 











— Frank Rich 
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Baxley and Grizzard in Past Tense 
Small talk with resonances. 





touchingly vulnerable. George Grizzard’s 
Ralph is Little Boy Blue, destined never 
to grow up yet always capable of a last- 
ditch courage bordering on the heroic. It 
is the most compassionate portrayal of a 
man that Grizzard has yet achieved. 
Middle-aged couples, recently di- 


vorced, might better bring a tourniquet | 


than a handkerchief to Past Tense. This 
is a drama that is its own imperative. The 
most congenial of mates will take it home, 
not because they necessarily want to, but 


managerial as well as motherly and yet | because they have to. — T.E. Kalem 
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Open Season 


PASSING GAME 
by Steve Tesich 





D ivorce is an amiable mode of parting 
compared with the way in which the 
disaffected husbands in Passing Game, 
now at Manhattan’s American Place The- 
ater, hope to end their marriages. Richard 
(William Atherton) and Henry (Howard 
E. Rollins Jr.) want their wives to be mur- 
dered. To that end, they have rented cot- 
tages at a deserted lakefront resort. The 
reason there are few vacationers around is 
that some demented killer has declared 
open season on them. Wishfully, the two 
men want the phantom murderer to 
choose their wives for his next rifle fodder, 
Barring that, the pair make a pact. Rich- 
ard will shoot Henry's wife Rachel (No- 
vella Nelson), and Henry will dispatch 
Richard's wife Julie (Margaret Ladd). 

Why this venomously plotted ven- 
geance? Both men are onetime promising 
actors who have had to settle for doing 
television commercials and voice-overs. 
As Richard puts it, with his wife dead 
there will be “nobody to remind me of 
my potential.” Playwright Tesich partial- 
ly redeems this shaky premise by remind- 
ing us that failure is not a private affair 
in the US. It is a public humiliation. By 
shutting their wives’ eyes, the two men 
hope to shut the world’s eyes. 

The skillful cast saturates the evening 
with menace, mockery, melodrama and 
some one-on-one macho on a night-lit 
basketball court that brings the two men 
closer to each other than they have ever 
been to their wives. — T.£.K. 
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“Dont worry about it. One day you're feel- | 
ing down and you dish out twenty years to 
some poor devil. The next day you feel great 
and everybody gets a suspended sentence. 


It all evens out in the end.” 





—_—The Law 

















Fixed Sentences Gain Favor 








or a century the indeterminate sen- 

tence has been the sweetheart of pris- 
on reformers. Yet this month Illinois be- 
comes the fourth state in two years—after 
Maine, California and Indiana—to install 
a system of judicially fixed, predetermined 
sentences in place of the traditional, of- 
ten capricious program of discretionary 
release by parole authorities. Moves are 
afoot in 15 other states to do the same. 
As the respected Corrections Magazine 
puts it, “Determinate sentencing is clear- 
ly an idea whose time has come.” 

In most states, judges can sentence a 
convicted robber, say, to between one and 
20 years; the actual time the felon serves 
would depend on prison and parole au- 
thorities’ judgment of his progress toward 
rehabilitation. That, says Illinois Crim- 
inologist Hans Mattick, “made drama 
schools out of prisons and actors out of 
prisoners.” Under the Illinois plan, the 
judge will assign a specifically legislated 
| term—two, three or four years for a rob- 
| 
| 





bery felony, depending on circumstances. 
The convict’s sentence can be reduced 


Conservatives and cons alike see them as less capricious 


| only by accumulation of “good time” —a 
day off for each day of trouble-free pris- 
on life. Argues former Minnesota Correc- 
tions Commissioner David Fogel, consid- 
ered the father of determinate sentencing: 
“It’s time we realized that prisons are for 
punishment.” 

The rush to determinate judgment is 
being led by an unlikely alliance: inmate 
groups, various academics and law-and- 
order conservatives. Since California em- 
braced the indeterminate sentence in 
1917, prisoners have increasingly chafed 
under what they see as the arbitrariness of 
parole authorities. Soledad Brother 
George Jackson, for example, was held in 
prison eleven years for a $70 gas station 
robbery because, his partisans said, he re- 
fused to soft pedal political militancy 

California’s decision to abolish inde- 
terminate sentencing was precipitated by 
a liberal outcry over the 22-year incar- 
ceration of a child molester. In other 
states, conservatives have led the drive, 
accusing parole authorities of excessive le- 
niency. Last year Maine became the first 
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State to adopt determinate sentencing in | es. Concludes Alschuler: “The big winners 
a public protest over crime by parolees, will be the prosecutors.” Chicago’s Morris 
Traditionally, a prison sentence was | is worried that state legislatures, with 
supposed to serve four purposes: 1) reha- | their susceptibility to demagoguery on a 
bilitation, giving the prisoner an oppor- | sensitive issue like crime, “can’t be trust- 
tunity to learn a trade and go straight; 2) | ed” to set humane sentences. 
to keep him from further opportunity to Some prison officials fear that with- 
harm society; 3) the meting out of “just out the incentive of parole, what little life 
desserts,” society's penalty for misbehav- | remains in the concept of rehabilitation 
ior; 4) the deterrent value—a reminder | will be snuffed out. Further, institutions 
to citizens generally and the offender in | will become even more crowded as con- 
particular of the consequences of crime. victs serve out long sentences. With only 
good time remaining as a route to early re- 
lease, the potential for abuse by prison 
guards would be heightened as well. 
Warns George Denton, Ohio corrections 
director: ““Determinate sentencing trans- 
fers discretion from the most qualified 
members of the corrections department 
to the lowest paid and least educated.” 
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34 ut critics say the theoretical soundness 
of the system is undermined by the 
discretion accorded everyone involved in 
setting prison terms, from prosecutors to 
| judges to parole boards. Federal Judge 
Marvin Frankel, an articulate advocate of 
sentencing review, tells of a colleague who 
bragged about adding a fifth year toa con- Many liberals question the depth of 
vict’s sentence simply because he spoke | the drive for determinate sentences. Not- 
| disrespectfully in court. Says University of | ing that many judges hand out tough sen- 
Chicago Law Dean Norval Morris, anoth- | tences but do not expect them to be fully 
er opponent of indeterminate sentences: | served, the University of Chicago's 
“Present practices are arbitrary, discrim- | Franklin Zimring argues that parole 
inatory and unprincipled.” serves a humane function “in a system 
While few disagree with that assess- | that seems addicted to barking louder 
ment, there is no consensus over any pro- | than it really wants to bite.” Thus the 
posed reform. University of Colorado Law | firm-sentences movement could turn out 
Professor Albert Alschuler argues that | to be short-lived. Harvard’s Alan Dersho- 
determinate sentencing may only force | witz, for one, has predicted that after a pe- | 
more plea bargaining; with judges and pa- | riod of legislative intrusion into sentenc- | 
role boards no longer empowered to mete | ing, complaints will be voiced about | = 
out mercy, defendants will be under great- | excessive conformity and rigidity, “and | Jalling-Reform Advocate Norval Morris 
er pressure to plead guilty to lesser offens- | the cycle will turn once again.” S| “Arbitrary, discriminatory, unprincipled.” 
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In business today, the pace is 
fast and the field crowded. 

Every business day, The Wall 
Street Journal provides you with 
vital business information from all 
over the world...exclusive news, 
facts, insights and techniques that 
can keep you going in business at 
the pace you want to go. 

No other daily publication 


For subscription information, call 800-325-6400. (In Missouri, call 800-342-6600. ) 


comes close to The Journal in the 
depth and breadth of its business 
coverage. No other business publi- 
cation matches The Journal's 


immediacy. ALL srp 
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Attacking the New Nonsense 





A committee of skeptics challenges paranormal claims 


merica has been saturated in recent 

years by tales of the paranormal and 
claims of the pseudo scientists. The list 
seems endless: Uri Geller. the Bermuda 
Triangle, E.S.P., levitation, Jeane Dixon, 
Kirlian photography, the Loch Ness mon- 
ster, psychic surgery, Immanuel Velikov- 
sky, thinking ivy plants and now—again 
—flying saucers. 

Undoubtedly stimulated by the mov- 
ie Close Encounters of the Third Kind, UFO 
freaks have been deluging the White 
House with mail. Most demand that Pres- 
ident Carter make good on a campaign 
promise that if there were any secrets 

| about the UFOs he would flush them out, 
if elected. Carter reported in 1973, while 
Governor of Georgia, that several years 


earlier he had seen a UFO in the form of | 


a “glowing light” in the night sky. Now 
| the White House has asked NASA to look 
at the saucer data collected through the 
| years by the Air Force and others and to 
decide whether yet another investigation 
of the overinvestigated UFOs is in order 

This action has evoked a collective 
groan from members of a group formed 
last year: the Committee for the Scien- 
| tific Investigation of Claims of the Para- 
normal. Composed of 43 scientists, sci- 
ence journalists, educators and magicians 
(who can best spot the sleight-of-hand and 
other tricks used by psychics), the com- 
mittee’s goal is to rebut what Author 
Charles Fair calls “the New Nonsense.” 
Headed by Paul Kurtz, a philosophy pro- 
fessor at the State University of New York 
in Buffalo, the committee includes such 
luminaries as Astronomer Carl Sagan, 
Psychologist B.F. Skinner, Philosopher 
Sidney Hook, Author Isaac Asimov 

The group made news last month by 
filing a formal complaint with the Fed- 
| eral Communications Commission and 
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Philosopher Paul Kurtz 


A challenge to irrationality 


two congressional subcommittees against 
the National Broadcasting Co. for mis- 
leading the public about psychic phenom- 
ena in an October program, Exploring the 
Unknown. According to the complaint, 
the show presented “a totally biased point 
of view in a sensationalistic manner 
arousing gullibility in countless viewers.” 

The committee may have a point. 
Though presented as entertainment and 


| containing periodic disclaimers, the show 


affected a documentary tone and ignored 
some crucial facts. One part reported on 
“psychic surgery.” in which Filipino heal- 
ers supposedly diagnose tumors and other 
problems, then use psychic forces—not 
scalpels—to make incisions and treat 
them. It did not mention that these sorts 
of “miracles” have been rationally ex- 
plained. Dr. William Nolen, a Minnesota 
surgeon, underwent a similar operation 
himself while researching his 1975 book 


| Healing and reported that the “psychic” 
| incisions were actually made with bits of 
| mica concealed under a fingernail. The 
$| excised “tumor” appeared to Nolen to be 
“| chicken tissue and had been concealed 
| in the surgeon's fist. 


The committee has also protested sim- 


| ilar tactics in the Jn Search of ... and 


The Outer Space Connection programs 
aired by NBC. Though also broadcast as 
entertainment, one show clearly support- 
ed the idea that the huge drawings on 
Peru’s Nazca plains could have been 
made only with the help of ancient vis- 


one has figured out how else the figures 
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Mathematician Maria Reiche has dem- | 
onstrated that the Nazcans would have 
needed no outside help. Still another pro- 
gram showed pictures made by a process 
called Kirlian photography and explained 
that they showed the psychic “auras” of 
people and plants. Scientists have report- 
ed that the auras are a common electri- 
cal phenomenon called coronal discharge 

NBC is not the committee’s only tar- 
get. It has challenged the claims by Psy- 
chiatrist-Writer Immanuel Velikovsky | 
that the planet Venus was once a comet | 
that swept close to the earth, causing | 
flood, plague and other catastrophes in 
biblical times; his scenario violates a num- | 
ber of physical laws. In the committee's 
magazine, a _ twice-yearly publication | 


| called the Zeretic (Greek for skeptic). 


committee members have_also knocked 


| UFOlogy, biorhythms and astrology. 


One member, Magician James (“The 
Amazing”) Randi, has publicly duplicated 


| Uri Geller’s feats, such as key and | 


spoon bending, without invoking para- 
normal forces. He has challenged the Is- 
raeli illusionist to submit to controlled 
tests of his powers, but Geller has not 
responded 


hat the committee members want 

most is to see claims of paranormal 
phenomena subjected to the same stan- 
dards of proof that would be required for 
any other scientific discovery. Says Lee 
Nisbet, the committee's executive direc- 
tor: “If we did turn-up evidence that a 


| claim was correct, we'd be fools not to 


gel very excited about it.” 

Until then, the committee plans to | 
pursue paranormal claims mercilessly; 
leaving them unchallenged, it feels, will 
erode the spirit of skepticism that is 
healthy for both science and society. Says 
Kurtz: “There is always the danger that 
once irrationality grows, it will spill over 
into other areas. There is no guarantee 
that a society so infected by unreason will 
be resistant to even the most virulent pro- 
grams of dangerous ideological sects.” & 
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itors from outer space. It stressed that no 
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Uri Geller with twisted spoon 
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could have been created, though German 


Bird drawing on plains of Peru 
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Behold the pow 


After 3400 years, 
You feel herimpe 

She is Nefertiti, 
as powerful today 





























She is but one of the masterpieces 
you will see splendidly reproduced in 
Egyptian Museum—your introductory 
volume in Newsweek's luxurious GREAT 
MUSEUMS OF THE WORLD series. 


Your own private tour of 
Egypt’s great treasure house! 

The Director of the Egyptian 
Museum greets you at the door with a 
brief introduction. From him, you learn 
how the Emperors and archeologists of 
Europe helped themselves freely to 
Egypt's ancestral treasures during the 
early part of the 19th century. How the 
dedication of one man, the French 
Egyptologist Auguste Mariette, finally 
ended this unrestricted plunder. And how 
the museum, founded by Mariette in a 
warehouse beside the Nile, grew into one 
of mankind's foremost repositories of 
ancient art. 

Then, you may wander at will 
through the halls and corridors—with an 
expert art historian at your side to 
discuss each work in detail as you 
examine it. 








er of woman! 


her beautystill fires the imagination, still stirs men’s souls. 
rial presence, reaching out across the centuries. 

queen of all Egypt. Captured eternally in quartzite, 

as when she ruled half the civilized world. 


A stunning artistic record of 
the first great civilization. 


You will view majestic statues of 
Egypt's divinities and kings. Royal crowns 
and breastplates intricately worked in 
gold and precious stones. The massive 
gold coffin of Tutankhamon—perhaps the 
most famous object ever created by the 
goldsmith’s art. The likeness of Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, husband of Nefertiti—one 
of history's strangest figures—who tried 
to sweep away all the old gods of Egypt 
and replace them with a single God 
of heaven and earth! 

In 135 specially taken photographs— 
every one of them in full color—you 
will see treasures from prehistoric times to 
the Greco-Roman period. This lucid text 
makes clear the historical and artistic 
significance of these dazzling works and 
the great talents who created them. 

Books of this quality usually sell for 
up to $15. But you can own Egyptian 
Museum for only $8.95 plus a small post- 
age and handling charge. And then, if 
you wish, go on to enjoy other volumes in 
GREAT MUSEUMS OF THE WORLD. 


An incomparable series! 


Each book displays in rich, glowing 
color the most important paintings, 
Statues and art objects housed in a world- 
famous museum. These superbly printed 
cloth bound volumes measure a large 
9%” x 11%”, and each comes ina 
heavyweight, laminated dust jacket. 


Newsweek Books invites you 
to examine Egyptian Museum 
for 10 days FREE—to 


introduce you to GREAT 
MUSEUMS OF THE 
WORLD! 


DELUXE EDITION 
AVAILABLE: 

In fine-grain, gold-tooled binding 
designed to outlast ordinary leather. Only 
$3 more per book. Check appropriate box 
in coupon. 





The coupon or reply card will bring 
you a copy of Egyptian Museum to 
examine at your leisure for 10 days. And 
you may choose—as a free gift—one 
of three beautiful masterpieces shown on 
this page. 

If you're not thoroughly delighted 
with Egyptian Museum simply return it 
within 10 days and owe nothing. The 
art reproduction is yours to keep—with 
our thanks. 

Should you decide to keep the book, 
just remit $8.95, plus a small postage and 

andling charge. You will then receive, 


at regular two-month intervals, future 
volumes of Great Museums— including 
Louvre/Paris ...Prado/ Madrid .. . 
Vatican Museum/Rome .. . National 
Gallery/ Washington . .. National 
Museum/Tokyo—and others. 

Each will be offered on the same 
10-day free examination basis, at the 
same low price—only $8.95 plus postage 
and handling. 

You are never obligated to buy. 
There’s no minimum number of volumes 
to order. You're free to cancel whenever 
you wish. 


Send for Egyptian 
Museum today, for 
10-day FREE 
EXAMINATION 
—and receive a 
beautiful 1712” x 24” 
full color art print on 
canvas (worth $5.95) 
as your FREE GIFT. 
The canvas print is 
yours to keep regardless 
of your decision 
about the book. 


Choose any one! 
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By the Seashore* 
*The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Bequest of Mrs. H.O. Havermeyer, 1929. 
The H.O. Havermeyer Collection 
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NEWSWEEK /Great Museums of the World 


The Newsweek Building, Box 406, Livingston, N.J. 07039 CMX-47 


Please send me Egyptian Museum to 
examine free for ten days, and enter my trial 


subscription to GREAT MUSEUMS OF 

THE WORLD. If I wish, I may return the Mr. 
book within 10 days and owe nothing. Mrs. 
Otherwise, I will remit $8.95 plus postage Ms. 


and handling. You may then send me future 
volumes in the series, one every two months, 
on the same examination basis and at the 
same price. I may cancel my subscription at 
any time. 


CO 


eo Cit 
My inidaten " 
0 Please send this and any future volumes 
in the Deluxe Edition at $3.00 more 
per book. 
Send the art reproduction checked below 
as my free gift: 
0 By the Seashore, Renoir 
O The Lovers, Picasso 
0 Sunflowers, Van Gogh 


State_______ Zip 


Note: Available only in U.S. and Canada. 
Residents of Canada: Please add $1.00 more 
per volume. 








ike many men, New York Psychiatrist 

Anthony Pietropinto, 39, was appalled 
by last year’s bestselling sex survey of 
women, The Hite Report. Says he: “lI 
thought it was anti-male and pro- 
homosexual.” Author Shere Hite is indeed 
open to that charge. Her book depicts men 
as selfishly concerned with their own sex- 
ual pleasure, attacks sexual intercourse 
for “institutionalizing out” women’s 
needs, urges men to give up orgasms al- 
together, and suggests that women who 
reject lesbian love are selling out to the 
male oppressors. Pietropinto’s response: a 
quickie sex survey on men, intended both 
to rebut Hite’s book on women and pre- 
empt her sequel on men, due next spring 
Like Hite. Pietropinto finds what he was 
looking for. Beyond the Male Myth, co-au- 
thored with his agent Jacqueline Simen- 
auer, reports—apparently without tongue 
in cheek—that men are sensilive crea- 
tures. intensely concerned with female or- 
gasms, less interested in sexual pleasure 
than in love and companionship. Says he 
‘| think this explodes the picture of men 
as satyrs who have no feelings and don't 
care about women.” 

Pietropinto is head of the mental 
health program at Brooklyn's Lutheran 
Medical Center. He and Simenauer, who 


syndicates psychiatric articles, drew up a 
40-part questionnaire last January and 
turned it over to Crossley Surveys Inc.. 
an opinion research firm. Crossley’s re- 
searchers around the country got answers 


Pietropinto and Simenauer 
Exploding the view of men as satyrs 
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s The Sexes — 
Hite-ing Back 


Men indeed have more than 
one thing in mind 








Shere Hite, author of The Hite Report 
Was the book anti-male? 


from 4.066 men selected to represent a 
cross section of American males 

Among the findings. 
> More than one-third of all men believed 
that love is the most important thing in 
life. and another 30% said love made sex 
better or was essential for good sex 
> Physical beauty in women is “irrelevant 
to most men.” Men’s first priority in wom- 
en is self-confidence 
> Most men prefer active, aggressive sex- 
ual partners. Female passivity is the most 
common male complaint about sex 
> Four out of five men try to delay their 
orgasms as long as possible. Only 15% 
make no effort to do so 
> Half the men reported cheating on a 
wife or lover at least once. The younger 
the man. the more likely he is to stray 
>» Men's preference for performing oral 
sex on women is growing. About 80% of 
men engage in the practice, and only 3% 
of those find it “boring or unpleasant.” 
In answer to “What would you like to do 
more often?” the top two male choices 
were different sexual positions, and oral 


sex. which the authors call “the most rap- | 


idly growing turn-on in America.” 
Of married men, 48% say their wives 
always or nearly always reach orgasm, a 
figure only slightly higher than the 45% 
reported by Kinsey in 1948. The lack of 
a significant rise in the female orgasmic 
rate puzzles Pietropinto and Simenauer, 
who note that the majority of Kinsey's 
men reached orgasm within two minutes, 
while most males now purposely prolong 
intercourse. “The improvement in female 
orgasmic response.” they conclude, “has 
not kept pace with the increased dura- 
tion of the sex act and men’s increasing in- 
terest in bringing partners to orgasm.” 
One-third of men still want to marry 
a virgin. Most men approve of premar- 
ital intercourse for women—but not too 
much. Say the authors: “There exists in 








their minds a vague point where the wom- 


———— _ ancrosses the line from respectability into 


same | 


whoredom.” According to Pietropinto, 
men think women should engage in sex 
only when there is some degree of com- 
mitment or affection. “They don’t ap- 
prove of recreational sex for women,” he 
says. “Never have, never will.” 

One surprising finding was the strong 
male preference for marriage. Eighty-five 
percent of unmarried men said they would 
eventually marry, and 70% of all men said 
marriage was the ideal form of sex life 
(50% picked marriage with fidelity, 20% 
chose marriage with outside sexual activ- 
ity). Only 10% picked unmarried cohab- 
itation as ideal, indicating, say the au- 
thors, that living together is little more 
than a halfway house for men who will 
eventually marry 

The authors note, with some degree 
of wonder, that a striking pattern emerged 
during the interviews: “We ask a ques- 
tion about sex and get answers that dis- 
cuss the need to change, to develop, to 
build and grow, from men who do not 
want to confront this life task alone.” 

In the course of the book, they man- 
age to attack Shere Hite some 20 times, 
most vehemently for her conclusion that 
men have an “almost hysterical fixation 
on intercourse and orgasm.” Not so, say 
the authors. “The overwhelming majority 
of men do care very much about a wom- 
an’s sexual satisfaction,” they write. “The 
notion that men want only to penetrate, 
thrust, and ejaculate is outdated, if, in- 
deed, it was ever true.” a 


Lesbian Gulls 


| Female birds nest together 


hen birds lay more eggs than nor- 

mal, it is usually a sign that some- 
thing dramatic is happening to the flock 
While investigating that phenomenon 
among Western seagulls on a California 
island, two researchers made a startling 
discovery: most of the apparent egg over- 
production was the result of homosexual 
pairings of female birds, each producing 
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Western | seagulls in California 
Homosexual pairings on the rocks 
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On June 8, 1973, Bob Yoder of the Amity 
Sith 0) 9) bam Grey est ol-beh an) (-oiedo) et lolli Co) d-Meeet-tel-m-| 


deposit at the First Federal Loan & Savings Asso- 


festcluloseMm bem delomptelelon mol o-N-) ¢-loid 

It was a 12°(diagonal) Sony Trinitron 
fore) (0 a AVA 

On that date, the set was turned on. And it 
wasn't turned off until June 28, 1975, when it beat 
Sony's previous record. 


It played continuously for 18,000 hours. 


Without repairs. Without adjustments. 
WW el-Ner-tc-Meel-\ae(or- Biel comcel-Beet-l.etele me) melee 


sets, is why we're known for excellent perform- 


ance. And this was one performance test an 
Seletd-Mesia'Me (eo) a (oh s-lcol eW-veleM-vel(o) Ap sicloc tbls oB c-lie] 
or shine, that set stayed on. 

And on the darkest, dreariest days of the 
year, the brightest spot in Pottstown was our 
jepronabba MG del. bel <-Mh Coole doy el-tre bbe Wme) el -¥ (=) of) 
Trinitron® system). Both color and picture were 
never less than perfect for each day of the 
107 weeks it played. 

At an average of five hours daily viewing 
time, the set would have run for almost ten years. 

Let the bankers have their hours. Sony 
works overtime. 





The longest running show 
in Pottstown, Pa. 
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the normal number of eggs. The female 
pairs—some 10% of the population—pro- 
duce both sterile eggs and eggs fertilized 
by a visiting male. “We were absolutely 
astounded,” said George Hunt, 35, a bi- 
ologist at the University of California at 
Irvine. “This sort of thing has not been 
found before and was clearly not what 
we anticipated.” 

Hunt and his wife Molly, 32, who is 
also his co-researcher, studied 1,200 pairs 
of the gulls for five years on Santa Bar- 
bara Island, an uninhabited rock about 
40 miles from Los Angeles. Seven of eight 
female pairs that were trapped and 
marked by the researchers in 1975 were 
still together in 1976. In all of these pairs, 
one of the females adopted some male 
courtship and territorial behavior. In 
three cases, a female attempted to mount 
and copulate with her female mate. 

The Hunts are not sure why the phe- 
nomenon arose and, with other research- 
ers, are currently examining gull hor- 
mones for a possible answer. But the likely 
explanation is simply a shortage of males. 
If a female cannot attract a permanent 
mate, but can manage to become impreg- 
nated by a mated male, it makes sense to 
move in with another female who can 
share duties of protecting and feeding the 
young. Such behavior, says George Hunt, 
“would increase the probabilities of rais- 
ing the young from zero to about 10%.” 
So far the Hunts have “tentative, prelim- 
inary evidence” of a male shortage among 
the birds, but not enough to explain why 
Western gulls are the only known wild 
birds to produce homosexual nesters. 


A Gluteal 
Maximalist 
Hands off fannies 


he defendant called it a bum rap. Yes, 

he had fondled the buttocks of a wom- 
an, without her consent, on a rush-hour 
New York subway car. But no, it could 
not be considered sexual abuse. His ar- 
gument: state legal precedent on sexual 
abuse lists “breast” and “genital areas” 
as private parts, but excludes the buttocks. 

Now Manhattan Criminal Court 
Judge Benjamin Altman has delivered the 
bottom line. He has ruled that the but- 
tocks can henceforth be considered pri- 
vate parts in New York State, and that 
fanny fondling is indeed sexual abuse. 
Said the judge: “If the alleged occurrence 
had in fact taken place in an area where 
the social mores condone the unconsented 
touching or pinching of the buttocks (ru- 
mor has it that Italy may be such an area), 
perhaps the defendant’s position could be 
sustained. However, here the touching of 
a woman’s buttocks without her consent 
is not treated so cavalierly as in some en- 
virons.” Though the defendant has not yet 
been sentenced, he faces a fine and up to 


three months in jail. s 
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Walkers Dome, British Columbia, Canada 


Canada at its best. 


Enjoy the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mists 
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Share some tonight. 
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Silent and Sound reasons 
to give a Kodak Moviedeck projector, 


Kodak movie projectors make showing 
movies easy. Count the Kodak benefits 


Watching movies without setting 

up a screen or turning down room 
lights. Our unique pull-out viewing 
screen is ideal for small audiences 
There's also the option of projecting 
movies onto a traditional screen 


2 Bright images. 


Automatic threading and automatic 
rewind 


Showing super 8 and 8 mm 

movies at the flip of a single switch 
on all models 

Replaying previous scenes In just 
5 seconds, and a choice of fast or 
slow motion on some models 

Low-profile design and smoke- 

tinted dust covers that make these 
projectors easy to look at 

Visit your photo dealer's soon. Ask 

to see a silent or sound model. And 
see all the silent and sound 
reasons to give your family 
a Kodak Moviedeck projector 


Kodak Moviedeck' projectors 
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Sign-Off for Sevareid 





The CBS evening muse delivers a farewell message 


roadcast historians can record that 

Eric Sevareid spent much of the final 
day of his career as a TV commentator 
shopping for a pair of fleece-lined slippers. 
“I plan to sit around this winter and read 
a lot,” he explained from his Chevy Chase, 
Md., home. Sevareid has earned a rest. 
For the past 13 years he has tried to make 
sense of the days’ events—in 24 minutes, 
four nights a week. Having reached 65, 
the network’s mandatory sign-off time, he 
is not entirely unhappy to slow down. 
“The deadline was remorseless,” he says. 
“You wake up with a clock in your head.” 

There is, of course, much more 
crammed inside that Mount Rushmore 
noggin. Sevareid was among the most ar- 
ticulate, most literate and most judicious 
of television sages. In a farewell address 
last week, he summed up some of the les- 
sons he has learned in a half-century as a 
journalist. Prominent among them: “To 
retain the courage of one’s doubts, as well 
as one’s convictions, in this world of dan- 
gerously passionate certainties.” 


He strode into that world from the | 


fruited plains of Velva, N. Dak., where his 
father, the son of a Norwegian immigrant, 
worked as a local banker. As a boy, Seva- 
reid would gaze out a window of the Velva 
schoolhouse at vast, monotonous fields of 
wheat and dream of the distant cities pic- 
tured in his geography book. He escaped: 
to Minneapolis, where his family fled 
when drought hit Velva and where he 
went to the University of Minnesota; to 
Europe, where Edward R. Murrow hired 
him in 1939 for CBS’s illustrious wartime 
team; to Washington, where he was the 
network's national correspondent and be- 
gan his commentary on Walter Cronkite’s 
nightly newscast. 

Much of Velva still clings to Sevareid 
—his wheatfield-flat monotone, his Scan- 
dinavian ponderousness, his Midwestern 





With Colleagues Edward R. Murrow and Walter Cronkite in 195. 
He learned to retain the courage of his doubts as well as his convictions. 








The commentator on last regular broadcast 


faith that folks can get along if they listen 
to each other, and especially his chapbook 
belief in America’s innate strengths. “No 
other great power has the confidence and 
stability to expose and face its own blun- 
ders,” he wrote last year in a new intro- 
duction to his 1946 autobiography, Nort So 


ety but a stable republic. The mind goes 
blank at the thought of a world without 
one such power.” 


naive, his evenhandedness mere equivo- 
cating. Even fans jokingly called him Eric 
Everyside, and he was easy to caricature. 
In Philip Roth’s 1971 novel Our Gang, 
“Erect Severehead” delivered this com- 
mentary: “Yet madmen there have been 
and madmen there will be, and still this 
nation has endured. And, I daresay, en- 








"You wake up with a clock in your head.” 


Wild a Dream. “We are a turbulent soci- 


To some, Sevareid’s world view was 
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dure it will . . . leaving us in the end, if not 
stronger, wiser; and if not wiser, stronger; 
and if, alas, not either, both.” 

Sevareid grew more conservative with 
the years, denounced many young Amer- 
icans who protested the Viet Nam War, 
and wasted little sympathy on the Third 
World. “I refuse to feel guilty about their 
poverty,” he said in a radio chat last 
month with Cronkite. “Look at black Af- 
rica. There’s very little there that’s worth 
much in 20th century terms.” 

The journalist is a man of easy humor 
but almost painful shyness. He finds it eas- 
ier to catalogue his shortcomings than his 
gifts. “I've gone on the air exhausted and 
done badly,” he confesses. “I’ve missed 
stories. I've fumbled stories.” Many col- 
leagues think otherwise. “Eric never told 
people what he thought, but what he 
learned,” says NBC's John Chancellor, 
who confirmed last week that he will give 
up anchoring for commentary himself in 
the not-so-distant future. “No one wants 
someone up there just babbling his own 
opinion.” 

Sevareid will still be visible after his 
official retirement. Beginning in April, he 
will narrate a 16-part TV documentary on 
the interwar period, and he is contemplat- 
ing a series based on Not So Wild a 
Dream. Bill Moyers has turned down a 
CBS offer to take over the commentary. So, 
for the time being at least, Sevareid’s slot 
will be filled with news. No doubt Seva- | 
reid will be watching, book in hand, snug 
in those fleece-lined slippers. E 


Munro’s Fate 





Peking expels a reporter 


n two and a half years as the Toronto 

Globe and Mail's man in Peking, Ross 
H. Munro has been reprimanded by Chi- 
nese officials, described to visiting jour- 
nalists as a troublemaker and pointedly 
excluded from press trips around the 
country. That was even before he wrote 
a candid and widely reprinted series on 
human rights in China, or rather the ab- 
sence thereof. Now Munro has received 
the ultimate rebuke: Chinese officials 
have informed the Globe and Mail that 
“for obvious reasons” Munro’s visa, due 
to expire Dec. 23, will not be renewed, 
and he will have to leave Peking by that 
date. Munro becomes, in effect, the first 
journalist to be expelled from China in 
more than a decade. 

Munro had been scheduled to leave 
the country by mid-January anyway; his 
replacement, former Drama Critic John 
Fraser, has already left for Peking. The 
Chinese clearly meant the expulsion as a 
warning to the 38 other foreign journal- 
ists there. Says Munro: “This raises a very 
serious question about whether reporters | 
in China can write professionally, accu- 
rately and fully about this country.” ry 





















Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any here in the pages of PEOPLE 
day, any week—and watch a lot Magazine, the picture-packed 


of people being all too human. Listen to weekly from Time Incorporated that's all 
them talk about themselves—and, some- about everyone. It's the who's-who, what's- 
times, about everyone else. Find out what what, what's-going-on-here magazine 
they're into, onto, up to. Learn what that'll put a spring in your conver- 
they're proud of, pleased with, sation every time. The photos are 
angry about, happy over. Meet alive—and the writings just as 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big lively. You run into everyone. So 
names in every field from show sidle over to where you buy 


biz to monkey biz and back. magazines. Pick up the one that's 
Meet ordinary people doing all about people. From cover to 
extraordinary things. They're all cover, every week... PEOPLE. 


PICK UPA PEOPLE TODAY. 
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‘Tis the C.C. Season! 


Time for that spirited holiday 
cheer that C.C. is famous for. 
And now, for the holiday season, 
C.C. comes beautifully gift- 
wrapped at no extra charge. 
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HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 








Any time you light up. 

Because More is like any really 
good cigarette. Only more. And it 
gives you more with your very 
first puff. 

You get More satisfaction. 
More smoothness. More mildness. 
And More smoking pleasure. 

It burns slower, too. So you can 
enjoy all that good taste longer. 

When's the right time for More, 
the long, lean, burnished brown 
120mm cigarette? Right now. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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20 CLASS A 


FILTER: 21 ma. “tar”, 1.5 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 21 mg. “tar 


1.6 mg. nicotine, av 


per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.'77 


